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| OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


My Daughter earned to Cook. 


———— 





We used to have old fashioned things, like 


iny and greens, 
We ined to have just common soup, made 


it of pork and beans; 
But now its’ bouillon, consomme, and things 


ade from a book, 
And — an feu and julienne, since my daugh- 


ter’s learned to cook. 


We used to have a piece of beef—just ordi- 


ary meat, 
And pickled pig’s feet, spareribs, too, and 


ther things to eat; 
While now it’s fillet and ragout, and leg of 


tton braised, ‘ 
And macaroni au gratin, and sheep’s head 


Hollandaised. 
Escallops a la Versallles—a la this and a la 


And eabetbrend a la Dieppoise—it’s enough 


to kill a cat! 
le I suffer deeply, I invariably look 
aT were delighted "cause my daughter’s 
learned to cook. 
We have a lot of salad things, with dressing 
ayonnaise, 
In place of oysters, blue points, fricasseed a 
dozen ways. 
And orange roley poley, float, and peach 
ringue, alas— 
Enough to eyreck a stomach that is made of 
plated brass! 
The good old things have passed away, in 
silent, sad retreat, 
We've lots of highfalutin’ things, but nothing 
ich to eat. 
And while I nance say a word, and always 
leasant look, . 
You bet I’ve had gn ag since my daugh- 
; rned to cook. 
adobe: —Good Housekeeping. 





The Laugh Cure. 


There is a woman in Milpitas, the vic- 
tim of several crushing sorrows, who has 
a novel cure for despondericy, indigestion, 
insomnia and kindred ills. It is unpat- 
ented. She determined one day to throw 
off the gloom which was making life a 
burden in and about her and establish a 
rule that she should laugh three times a 
day whether occasion presented or not. 
She trained herself to laugh heartily at 
the least provocation, and, without one, 
would retire to her room and make merry 
by herself. Now she is in excellent health 
and buoyant spirits, and her home has be- 
come a sunny and delightful abode. Hus- 
band, children, neighbors and friends were 
gradually infected with mirth every day, 
and now all of them are héalthy, happy 
end wise.—San Francisco Argonaut, 








should be ti oO iS good ef 
upon the skin, the circulation and ‘the nt- 
trition. ' 

It affords an excellent stimulus for the 
skin, improving the tone of its minute net- 
work of vessels, increasing the excretion 
that is carried on by its glands, and thus 
relieves the kidneys and liver of much of 
their work. 

It acts as an additional stimulus to the 
circulation by causing the blood to flow 
more thoroughly through all the organs of 
the body as well as through the minute 
blood vessels of the skin itself. 

It improves nutrition by causing a more 
rapid removal of the waste products from 
the system. 

One of the most invigorating forms of 
bathing is the cold sponge bath taken in 
_ the morning before breakfast. Persons 

who do not react readily after such a bath, 

such as the very young, the very old, or 
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the precipitating basic aluminic sulphate, 
the alum exerts a distinct coagulative ac- 
tion on the albuminous substances in the 
water, rendering them insoluble, and thus 
causing their precipitation. By the addi- 
tion of a minute amount of alum, water 
is rendered capable of complete mechanical 
filtration.—Public Health. 





The Use of Cream. 


There are many people who need the 


nourishment to the system which cod-liver 


oil would give, but their stomachs refuse 
to accept it. Sweet cream is a highly 
recommended substitute for the oil, being 
a nutritious food which ean be taken. by 
those inclined to consumption or having 
feeble digestion, and also by aged per- 
sons. 





Keeping Tomatoes. 


Prof. Massey, of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, writes the Garden 
and Forest that when frost is imminent 
he gathers the green tomatoes, wraps 
them separately in paper (old newspapers 
will answer) and packs them in boxes, 
which are stored in a place just warm 
enough to be secure from frost, the object 
being to keep them and not to ripen them. 
Then, as the fruits are wanted, a few of 
them are brought out at a time and placed 
in a warm position, where they will ripen 
in a few days. In this way he has kept 
his table supplied with sliced tomatoes up 
to midwinter. 





Hot Milk as a Nutriment. 


If any one doubts the nourishing prop- 
erties of milk, let a test be made of the 
following preparations of it. When any 
one is very weary or weak from exhaus- 
tion, heat some milk to the scalding point, 
until a thin skin begins to wrinkle upon 
the surface, and then drink it as hot as 
possible. It refreshes almost instantly, 
and restores the exhausted vitality to a 
surprising extent as soon as it is taken. 
It is more nutritious than any of the beef 
teas made from meat extracts or that 
made from fresh beef which is carefully 
strained, as many of the recipes direct 
that it shall be. 


Pure Air. 





Maj.-Gen.. Drayson, of the Wnglish 
Army, has made a special] study of the 
art of breathing, and is now f from 
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; bit he dies in a few minutes 
without air. 
making forty or fifty deep inhalations per 
minute (the usual number is about twenty) 
is his panacea for the immediate recovery 
from headache, toothache, pains in the 
heart, restlessness and sleeplessness. He 
recommends for the latter walking about 
the room, to make sure of not breathing 
the same air a second time. He considers 
it an advantage in some cases to place a 
handkerchief over the nostrils, and filter 
the air as it passes through the lungs, then 
forcing it out through the mouth. By con- 
tinued lack of proper oxidation the blood 
becomes permanently bad, and tissue. of 
the same character is formed from it, with 
the result of impairing the health.—The 
American. 
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Facts. 


Out in the corn-field, how the sun shines, 


Through the high grass and tangled pumpkin- 


Out in the corn-field, see the shadows dance 


neat, 
Here and there a sun-gleam, like a slender 


Out in the corn-field, see the heavy ears 


gold, 
sysige by the dew and the gentle shower- 


Out in the corn-field, see the treasures rare 


When the white flakes of winter fill the air, 


pointed; color dark clear red, with minute 
yellow dots; yellow fleshed, sweet and of 
fair quality. The earliest profitable market 
plum yet tested. 
tinct and hardy, and matures its foliage 
earlier than any other Japanese variety, 
which is quite an important feature with 
this race of plums. 


tain)—Large, ranging from nearly ‘round 
to distinctly sharp pointed; color blush red 
with a darker cheek, on yellow ground; 
flesh yellow, juicy and sweet, quality good; 
cling. 
tree, 
branches—very distinct. 
popular of all of the Japanese plums. 
Very prolific and valuable as a market 
sort. 


with a blunt, sharp point, suture very 
deep; color very dark dull red all over; 
flesh blood red, rather coarse and acid, 
fair quality; cling. Pit small. 


form, 
cherry-red on mottled yellow ground, flesh 
yellow, rich and sugary; cling. Larger and 
better quality than Abundance, and rather 
handsomer in its varied markings and 
three to four weeks later. 
productive. 
dance.—Practical Nurseryman, 





the buyer will hunt you up, psi 
Rapid breathing in pure air, }¢o5¢, and not the foot to the shoe. 

horse is often rough treatment in groom- 
ing. 


especially when the horses have but little 
to do. 


your. horse in the stable. 
feels the torment, and does not understand 
the joke. 


colts should make up his mind not to let 
them lose a pound of flesh at weaning 
time. 
in the best of condition, and without a 
hitch in his growth. 


spayed a large number of mares and finds 
it quite a simple and safe operation. 


In The Cornfield. 
(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


Through the pointed leaf-blades and the 
tassel-mist— 


vines, 
And among the asters’ sprays of amethyst. 


Down the narrow hall-ways of the furrows 
ance 

Flashes out and flashes in, shimmering and 
fleet. 

In their silken wrappings all of green and 


ears 
And the cheery sunshine, bright and blithe 
and bold. 


Which shall store the barns and make the 
farmer glad 


When the winds wail a chorus wild and sad. 
—Hattie Whitney. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Japanese Plums. 


Willard—Medium size, round, not 


The tree is very dis- 


Abundance (Yellow-Fleshed Botan, Bo- 


A strong-growing, upright, hardy 
with numerous well distributed 
This is the most 


Satsuma (Blood)—Large, broadly conical 


Burbank—Large, roundish conical in 
the point generally blunt; color 


ExceeCingely, b 
Next in popularity to Abun- 
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—See that the shoer fits the shoe to the 


—The cause of a vicious disposition in a 
~~-Too much feed is as bad as too little, 


—Never allow anyone to tickle or tease 
The animal only 


—The farmer who has the care of young 
The colt should pass his first winter 


—The Montana Experiment Station has 
The 


spiritual for its suecéss. 


he be a good lover. 


gards exteriors, and is not prompted. by 
the Spirit, since it does not look, to the 
Our correction 
will produce righteousness only’ when it 
produces love for righteousness; and if it 
seeks first to inspire this love, everything 
else will be added to it. A, 

And not only will love be the object 
sought by admonition; it will also be the 
tool that is used.’ Diamonds are cut only 
by diamonds, and hearts are fornied to 
beauty. only by loving hearts. ‘Liking 
cures;” that is the law of spiritual ho-~ 
moeopathy. Admonition, like charity, en- 
dures all things, because it hopes all 
things; nagging endures nothing, because 
it hopes nothing and has no love. The 
first requisite of a good corrector is that 
lf you want to find 
fault, first find heartes Words do not reach 
your brother’s will e¥cept along the tele- 
graph wires of heart $trings. If he won’t 
do it for your heart; he won’t do it for 
your tongue.—Amos :R. Wells, in The 
Outlook. i 
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Husbands, 


Do not judge husbands too harshly. I 
have looked the situation over very care- 
fully, and I am convinced the blame is not 
so much of the heart, as some may sup- 
pose. These labor-saving appliances in the 
house are not provided many times sim- 
ply because the farmer’s wife really feels 
she cannot afford them; but all too often 
they are not procured simply because the 
husband has never given the matter a se- 
rious thought. 

“Good husbands,” this is written for you. 
Consider how much money you have ex- 
pended to make your farm work less bur- 
densome, and then compare your labor- 
saving implements with those in the house 
and see if you have done all you can to 
save the strength of her who works on 
uncomplainingly.—Country Gentleman. 





Fertilize The Orchard.,. 


The apple trees have borne an immense 
crep of fruit the last season. It takes not 
only vitality in the trees themselves, but 
also fertility in the soil, to bring forth and_} 
ripen off such a burden of fruit. As a xe- 
sult, the trees are in a measure_weakened, 
and the soil is exhaas#d of its material 
out of which the grow#h of the year has 
been sustained just-4n {proportion to the 
year’s effort of.th¢ trees; If, therefore, the 
thritt-cf .he-trees and tleir power of fruit- 
age are to be kept up, they call for special 


Pears. 
d 

Clapp’s Favorite.—A profitable early va- 
riety; a prolific and early bearer; does 
well on quince; is liable to rot at the 
core, 

Bartlett.—The best known and popular 
summer varicty for home use or market. 
Tree quite subject to blight, and the fo- 
hiage often: drops prematurely. Is bene- 
fited by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

Angouleme (Duchess d’Angouleme).—A 
reliable’ and profitable fall variety; pro- 
lific; bears young; does well on quince. 

Anjou (Beurre d’Anjou).—Not excelled 
by any other late fall gariety for market 
or home use. Succeeds either as a dwarf 
or standard. 

Seckel.—Esteemed chiefly because of its 
high quality. Comparatively exempt from 
blight. 

Flemish Beauty.—A choice autumn sort 
but must be sprayed with Bordeaux, mix- 
ture to prevent leaf dropping and crack- 
ing. 

Kieffer.—A prolific and early bearer and 
seldom blights. Not of high quality, but 
is suitable for canning. Blooms early and 
is often killed by spring frosts. 

Lawrence.—A reliable winter variety; 
prolific and® comparatively free from dis- 
ease, 





Little Farms in Japan. 


Japan and not France or Belgium, 


would appear to be the land of petite cul- 
ture. According to a recent American 
bulletin a couple of acres is considered a 
large tract for farming. purposes. Most 
of the farms are smaller, and on ‘a little 
plot a surprising variety of crops is ¢ul- 
tivated—a few square few: of wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, and millet; plot 6f beans per- 
haps ten feet wide twenty feet long, a 
similar area of poifftoes and peas, and a 
patch of onions “ghout as big as a grave;” 
beetroot, lettucg? turnips, sweet pofftoes, 
and other y hae occupy the rest ofthe 
area. The farmer examines his growipg 
crops ever} morning, just as an engineé?t 
inspects“his machinery, and if anything is 
wropg he puts it right. If a weed ap- 
/Otars in the bean patch he pulls it up; if 
a hill of potatoes or anything else fails 
it is at once replanted. When he cuts 
down a tree he always plants another. 
As-soon as-one crop is harvested the soil 
is worked over, manured, and forthwith 
resown to another crep. It is estimated 
that nine-tenths of the agricultural land 
of Japan is devoted. to rice, and as this is 





_| and unusual attention at this time, in the fi 
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, sssetamanan apie et ail said quent 
‘fhe trees, therefore, should be fert 


and the best time to do it is'this autumn, | 


Barn manure is always good for this pur-’ 
pose, and always will give in ‘its testi- 
mony, applied in any way that leaves it in 
the'vicinity of the trees. It never fails to 
assert itself. Applied as a top-dressing it, 
of course, must divide its effects with the 
grass, the growth of which it so vigor- 
ously sustains, hencé its full value, when 
so used, is not realized in fruit production. 
The quantity needed, therefore, under this 
practice, is greater than would be neces- 
sary if the tree and its fruit got its full 
benefit.—Maine Farmer. 





Popular Science. 


—Generally speaking, we say that the 
curvature of the earth amounts to about 
seven inches to the statute mile; it is ex- 
actly 6.99 inches, or 7.692 inches fora 
geographical mile. 


Lonuigag Fe 
liged. |v 


a crop. requiring much water the Z 
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flooded. . All farming lands are irrigated 
by a system that is a thousand years old. 
Some of the ditches are walled up with 
bamboo wicker-work and some with tiles 
and stone.—London Times. 





Curious Facts. 


it is estimated there are 
825,954,000 inhabitants; in Europe, 
557,379,000; in Africa, 163,953,000; in 
America, 121,718,000, and in Australia 
3,280,000. 

—Gold in transit across the Atlantic 
“sweats,” however tightly it may be 
packed. It is usually sent in stout kegs 
and squeezed in as tightly as possible, but 
there is a regular allowance for loss by 
attrition upon the voyage, and in the 
course of years this loss to the commercial 
world amounts to a large sum. | 

—Carrier pigeon& have been used for a 


—In Asia 


tthe simple tools of the stone age, these 
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“from flowing away when they. are 


4 
without explosives of any kind and with 


prehistoric. people excavated a canal 
through solid rock of the hardest forma- 
tion to a depth varying from twenty to 
thirty feet and having a capacity of 10,000 
to 15,000 miners’s inches. 

This work was accomplished by what is 
known as the chipping process, the rock 
being gradually hewn away with stone 
axes. On either side of the canal can be 
found a large number of wornout axes 
which were used in this work. Convinced 
by the ruins of this ditch of the possibility 
of irrigating the surrounding country, 
within. the last few years the work of 
clearing out the debris from this ditch was 
begun and so successfully was it carried 
forward that at present a population of 
20,000 people inhabit the tract of land on 
either side of the canal.—Field and Farm. 





A Tree That Built A Town. 


“Yes, sir; they have the greatest timber 
on earth up ‘in Humboldt County!” ex- 
claimed’ Sam McConaghy, of the United 
States Mint, to a “Post” man. ‘The trees 
up there are so big—well, I’m not going to 
tell you how big they are, because you 
wouldn’t believe it. Don’t know as I 
would believe it myself, though I do be- 
lieve a whole lot I tell. But just to give 
you an idea, now, they cut down one tree 
up there that made enough lumber, pickets 
and shingles to build a whole town and 
fence it, and they’ve still got logs enough 
left to put up a building as big as the 
Palace Hotel. 

“The butt of the tree was hollow, too, 
for about fifty feet, and as it fell right 
square across a deep gulch they used it 
for a bridge. Four-horse teams drive 
through it. By a little hewing out they 
can make a footpath on each side of the 
wagon road through it. That tree was 
so tall that when they commenced cutting 
it up they had to make two camps—one 
at each end-—-for it was too far for the 
men working on the top to walk back at 
night. I don’t know what they would 
have done if several hundred feet hadn’t 
been broken off at the top by the elements 
eenturies ago. 

‘But that was a small tree compared to 
the gne”—— : 

McConaghy is telling himself about that 
other tree.—San Francisco Post. , 





Thig Year’s Apple Crop. 
\ 


Are We Killing Our Birds. 


Who has not noticed the disappearance 
of the little birds from our fields and 
berry bushes since the deadly Bordeaux 
and .other similar mixtures have become 
so universally used. Surely our little 
friends are- leaving us, and not only they 
but many of our insect friends that daily 
feast on the imsects that destroy the 
products of our labor. The diligent and 
untiring search of these little birds in the 
trees set me to thinking ‘whether or not 
we were not poisoning more of our friends 
than enemies; Sure it is that there is a 
rapid increase of noxious insects, and the 
time is already here when the chances ef 
a paying crop hang very largely on the 
thoroughness with which we spread the 
deadly poison over the foliage of trees, 
vines, bushes and plants. Nothing escapes; 
everything has its-enemies. It cannot be 
denied that the precious little songsters 
that so delight us are eating the poisoned 
insects and picking it up-on foliage and 
bark and are rapidly sent “where the 
good birdies go,” and we turn longingly 
to the chemists and inquire if something 
cannot be produced that will kill the in- 
sects and spare our feathered friends.— 
Missouri Horticultural Society Report. 





Horticulture, 


In the North lay the grape vines on the 
ground in winter: 

For selling the farm a thrifty young 
orchard will be found as good as a real 
estate agent. 

“Meehan’s Monthly” says the York Im- 
‘perial apple grows in favor annually, and 
bids fair to attain a position among the 
standard. varieties. 

There is ro more important work on the 
fruit farm, or garden, than winter pro- 
tecion, and here is no work more gener- 
ally neglected. Let it be done thoroughly, 
after frosts have come, and before winter 
sets in. 

Judge Wellhouse, the great apple grow- 
er of Kansas, sows red clover in his or- 
chards when they come into bearing and 
rolls this down twice a season with a large 
roller on which are several knives, like the 
knives of a stalk cutter. The clover stand 
is kept up'by yearly reseeding, and the fer- 
tility_of the land is well cared for, So far 
as nitrogen and good physical condition go. 

The care of young and tender plants, as 
with young and helpless animals, creates a 
personal interest and love for them, which 





Apples are Fdised | all through the New: 


‘ties along Lake Ontario from Oswezo to | 


Niagara Falls. There are also prolific’ 
apple districts in the interior of the west- 
ern part of the State. Apples are raised 
in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Northern Ohio, and there is an apple 
belt in the southern part of that state along 
the Ohio River. There are apple areas in 
Virginia and in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. There are apple belts in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and apples are raised in 
Indiana and Illinois. There is an apple 
belt along the Missouri River in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. There is an apple 
area in Iowa and smaller areas in North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains apples are raised in 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

The greatest apple State of the United 
States is New: York. The greatest apple 
counties in this State are Niagara, Or- 
leans, Wayne and Monroe, in the Ontario 
belt, and Genesee, adjoining that tier to 
the south. The greatest apple-producing 


| insures better protection in the future. If, 
however, . you: no natural pe 
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ble growers, and if the work is to be 
simply mechanical, for dollars and cents 
only, then do not try to propagate small 
fruit plants.—Rural World. 


U 





Feminine vanity is not the product of 
our effete civilization, but is as old as the 
history of the world. The Jewish and 
Egyptian women were arrant coquettes, 
and well versed in the artificialities of the 
toilette. When Jezebel learned of the 
approach of Jehu she sought to enhance 
her charms by painting her face and 
blacking her eyes with antimony. Judith, 
before she proceeded on her murderous 
mission to the tent of Holofernes, bathed 
and perfumed herself with infinite care, 
and wrapped herself in a splendid veil, in 
whose voluminous folds she concealed her 
cruel weapon. 

One of the drollest instances ‘of the mon- 
key’s keenness of observation and power 
of mimicry that we have met with is the 
following: A retired admiral and his wife 


spayed mares are more tractible, keep in 
better condition than other mares, and are 
equal to geldings in form, courage and en- 
durance, 

—A veteran broncho breaker gives the 
following as a sure way to cure a horse 


—Scientists say that no negro has ever 
tamed an elephant or any wild animal, 
though negroes frequently perform with 
wild animals after they have been cowed 
into subjection by white men. 

—Lightning is zigzag because, as 


those who are seriously weakened by dis- 
ease, should not practice it. For a per- 
s0n of average health, however, the cold 
bath is an excellent tonic.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. ‘ 


living at Cheltenham had a favorite mon- 
key. One day the lady, hearing a strange 
noise in the dining-room, looked in to see 
what it was. The sight which met her 
eyes was a ludicrous one. Seated in the 
armchair, with the admiral’s smoking cap 


county in the Hudson Valley” belt is Co- 
lumbia. 

In Canada apples are grown in Nova 
Scotia, there is a big apple belt through 
the Annapolis Valley, and there is a great 


great many purposes, one of the latest be- 
ing on board fishing boats, whence they 
are let loose in the morning when the nets 
or lines are hauled, with a message at- 
it | tached to their wings, informing the curer 


—It is estimated that there. are 
75,000,000 dogs of all kinds in the United 
States. 

—The barking of a dog oni earth can be 





Danger from the Use of Well 
Water. 


There is no well water that is absolutely 
pure, as is well known, the character of 
the soil being, of course, an important 
factor in the case. If sandy, and the 
water will quickly disappear from the sur- 
face after a rain, the well will drain the 
soil for a long distance around it, the con- 
sequence being that a large portion of the 
soluble filth of the soil must find its way 
into the well, although the water may ap- 
pear sparkling and bright. It has been 
assumed that the soil removes all the im- 
purities from the water, but this depends 
upon whether the soil by long-continued 
absorption be not already so thoroughly 
saturated with impurities as to refuse to 
take up more. That the soil does not re- 
move all impurities, even from new ground 
Where a well has been recently dug, has 
been demonstrated by saturating the sur- 
face earth at a distance from the well 
With kerosene oil, which gradually found 
its way to the well—having been washed 
down by the rains—and imparted its odor 
to the water. If the soil be of heavy clay, 
the danger is, of course, lessened, but on 
all porous soil the liability of pollution of 
the water is inevitable. No manure heaps, 
Privies, sinks, or other receptacle for filth 
or refuse-of any kind should on any ac- 
Count be near—the further off the better.— 
Public Health Journal. > 





The Purification of Drinking 
Water. 


According to Professors Austen and Wil- 
et, the public have readily available a 
method by which they can purify their 
drinking water in a simple, cheap, effica- 
Clous and expeditious manner, and the ma- 
terial for this purpose is alum. Chemically 


distinctly heard by balloonists at an ele- 
vation of four miles. 

—A telegram from New York to Aus- 
tralia has to go nearly twenty thousand 
miles, 15,000 of which are by submarine 
cable, and is handled by fifteen operators. 

—Canada has a debt of $300,000,000, 
which is about five times greater per cap- 
ita of population than the debt of the 
United States. Since 1878 the expendi- 
tures have grown three times as rapidly 
as the population. 

—In Persia, among the aristocracy, a 
visitor sends notice an hour or two before 
calling, and gives a day’s notice if the 
visit is one of great importance. He is 
met by servants before he reaches the 
house, and other considerations are shown 
him, according to relative rank. The left 
and not the right is considered the posi- 
tion of honor. 





Proverbs. 


—Inexperience is even more costly than 
experience. 

—A man who marries for money usually 
earns it. 

—Man owes more to himself than he is 
willing to pay. 

—Truth corrects a lie, but does not 
kill it. 

—The gambler is always sure of winning 
next time. 
~ —Love is within the reach of all who 
care to have it. 

—The door of the temple of fame opens 
both ways. , 

—Civilization produces its own peculiar 
breed of savages. ‘i 

—There will be no new woman un 
there is a new creation. 

—Love at first sight will not always sur- 
vive a second look. 

—Nobody ever appreciated a dry Sunday 
more than Noah did. ‘ 


“Tie one of his forelegs with 
a rope to his hind leg on the other side. 
As soon as he starts to kick, he jerks his 
front leg off the ground and he goes down 
Two or three doses of that 
kind will cure the worst case you can 
find.”—Western Rural. 





About Nagging. 


Correction is a noble beast, but nagging 
is the meanest mare in the stable. 
one is transformed into the other by the 
potent poison of _ selfishness. 


correction run to seed. Admonition 
progressive, nagging js stationary. 
monition is sympathetic, nagging is egotis- 
Admonition teaches, nagging judges. 


Admonition is a sagac- 
ious’ St. Bernard, nagging is a snapping 
poodle. Admonition produces reformation, 
nagging produces only exasperation. 

There is a righteous indignation, which 
is a teacher of righteousness; but nag-‘* 
ging is born of unrighteous indignation. 
Its hidden source is offended self-esteem. 
It is often our duty to find fault, but it is 
more often our duty to stop finding fault. 
To cease speaking is as great an art as 
the art of speech. Better corrections many 
times too few than once too often. 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay,” ap- 
plies to fault finding as well as to exple- 
Here, as elsewhere, we are not 
heard for our much speaking. 
stant dropping wears away. the stone,” 
but in the matter of hearts, on the con- 
trary, constant dropping petrifies them. 
“Precept upon precept, line upon line”’— 
but not the same precept, nor the same 
line, nor in the same place. 

The best workman uses the fewest 
If we are seeking our dear one’s 


spitefully pushes. 


mendment rather than our own glory, 


condenses the air in the immediate. ad- 
vance of its path it flies from side to side 
in order to pass where there is the least 
resistance to its progress. 

—A sun dial made for London would be 
useless for either Paris or Edinburgh. 
The altitude of the pole star varies with 
the latitude, and hence is greater at Edin- 
burgh, and less:at Paris than at London; 
and as the stylus must always point to 
the polar star, the angle it makes with the 
dial-plate must vary with the latitude. 

—Dr. Burton Ward, according to the 
Medical Age, declarés that there “is one 
infallible symptom indicating whetheg one 
is sane or not. Let a person speak ever 
so rationally and act ever so sedately, if 
his or her thumbs remain inactive there is 
no doubt of insanity. Lunatics seldom 
make use of their thumbs when writing, 
drawing or saluting.” 





Eastern Grapes in Seattle. 


Correspondence between Frank T. 
Swett, a grape grower of. Martinez, Cal., 
and Goodwin & Co., a commission house 
of Seattle, Washington, develops interest- 
ing facts regarding the shipment and sale. 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 
grapes in the State of Washington. The 
varieties are Concord mostly, with a few 
Delaware, packed ih 10-pound covered 
baskets with a handle. They arrive in 
good condition and sell at from 30 to 40 
cents per basket to retailers. These grapes 
cost from 8 to 10 cents per basket, at the 
shipping point Hast, and the freight is 
from $1.72 to $1.74 per 100 pounds. Cars 
earry 3,000 baskets to the car, there being 
no strips or stays needed, as the baskets 
pack like bricks. The refrigeration charge 
is nominal, being $7.50 for ice east of Sf. 
Paul, and no further charge toplace of 
destination. It is claimed that this fruit. 
holds up better during transit, and longer 


or agent on shore of the amount of the 
eatch and when the boat is likely to ar- 
rive. 

—Work was begun last week on an un- 
derground electric road in London. It will 
be. fifty feet under the city and extend 
from the heart of the city to one of the 
suburbs, ten miles. At some places it will 
be one hundred feet below the surface. 
The elevators to hoist the people will lift 
250 people at one time. There will be forty 
trains per day.—American Cultivator. 





Prehistoric Canals of Arizona. 


Freep I. Monsen. 

I have taken great interest in the study 
of the irrigation systems of the West and 
the most interesting of the systems that I 
have seen are the prehistoric canals in 
Arizona. This is ‘probably the greatest 
souvenir left by the ancient races of North 
America. They*are found in the Salt 
river and Gila valleys. Their age is en- 
tirely unknown; and is only a matter of 
conjecture, but they were undoubtedly 
constructed by a race of people which had 
obtained a far greater degree of. civiliza- 
tion than the present aborigines that in- 
habit that section. There is but one tra- 
dition among the Indian tribes, concerning 
the. canals, and that is relative to their de- 


struction. 


When Coronado, in 1542, was seeking 
the seven cities of Cibolla he found sev- 
eral tribes of aborigines in what is now 
Arizona territory, supporting themselves 
Wholly by tilling the soil. These tribes 
themselves occupied but a limited area 
but widely scattered groups of.- ruins 
proved that in the earlier centuries all of 
the principal valleys were inhabited by 
numerous people who lived chiefly from 
agricultural pursuits. Coronado was as- 
tonished at the extent of these canals, but 
failed to learn anything of their builders 
except a tradition of a hasty flight of that 


apple fegion extending along the left bank 
of the St. Lawrence River, the north shore 


on his ‘head, and the admiral’s spectacles 





of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, the east 
shore of Lake Huron and around the 
Georgian Bay. 

The “American apple crop this. year 
throughout the apple-producing regions of 
the continent is the greatest on record. 
There are districts, some of considerable 
area, in which the crop has not been 
great; there some districts in which the 
crop has been small; but relatively these 
districts bear but a very small proportion 
to the total area. Substantially, the crop 
is general. Often the weather conditions 
are such that there are large crops in 
some parts, and practically none in others. 
This year the season has been favorable 
to the maturing of fruit, and nature has 
been propitious almost. everywhere, and — 
the result here is a crop beyond compari- | 
son. In Europe the crop is light. 

A wholesale fruit merchant, who! is a | 
very large receiver and shipper of apples, 
estimates the total apple crop of the con- 
tinent this year, including the ‘United 
States and Canada, at 12,000,000 Sere 
—American Cultivator. 


on his nose, was the monkey; and in his 
hand was the open newspaper; which he 
shook and patted, while he jabbered and 
gesticulated with great emphasis at the 
eat, which lay blinking on the hearth rug. 
It was a clever and earefully-studied imi- 
tation of the testy old admiral’s tone and 
manner when reading to his wife some 
passage from the newspaper which ex- 
cited his wrath or indignation. It is strange 
that so little attempt is made to utilize 
this strong imitative faculty in monkeys. 
They might easily be trained to perform 
as athletes and acrobats. Some fifty years 
ago an Italian count who had a villa on 
the shore of Lake Albano kept a monkey 
which he had taught both to row and sail . 
a small skiff. The monkey used to navi- 
gate this tiny craft with great. skill; but, 
unfortunately, one day, when climbing the 
mast, he capsized the boat and was 
drowned. As jockeys, monkeys might 
surely be made useful, and would fulfill 
every purpose for which the mannikins 
who ride. race-horses are artificially 
stunted and sweated.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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Scoff and Couch. B3 


The man who scoffs 


at the friendly advice, 


to “take something for that cough,” will keep 


on coughing until he 


changes his earthly residence, 


changes his mind or 
A great many . 


scoffers have been converted by the use of 
the standard cough remedy of the past half 


century,—Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. But some 


after arrival, than grapes from California. 
Messrs. Goodwin & Co. claim that’ Cali- 
fornia rail shipments under ice cannot 
compete with steamer shipments, as the 
freight by the latter is much less. WBast- 
ern shipments began August ‘20th, with 
Ohio grapes, following a little later with . 
Pennsylvania, and early in September 
New York also comménced shipping grapes 
to the Pacific Coast, in car lots, practi- 
it out, and leave him alone long enough | cally, without refrigeration charges, while 
for him to make willing choice of the | we in California are shipping grapes to all 
right, and label his deed with his own | of the above named States, but by no 
name. % | means without refrigération. It certainly 
‘ In fact,. fault-finding always finds fail- | seems ridiculous, from a business stand- 0 te 
ure if it considers the fault rather than | point, at least, that California cannot sup- | water from the south side of the Salt] — 
Aook for re- | ply her home markets, It looks very. much | river, about twenty-five miles from- the 
y | like éarer the church, the event city of Phoenix, and afte leaving [> 


% t rd _ 2 


we shall be anxious that as much of the 
amendment as possible shall come from 
him. Nagging fails largely because it 
| does not give the culprit.a chance to im- 
prove of his own motion. See how care- 
fully God has preserved the free agency 
of mankind, refraining from forcing upon 
us either good or evil; and shall we not 
e be as wise in dealing with each other? 
If you want a man to do the right, point 


are scoffing and coughing yet. They wheeze 
with asthma, bark with bronchitis or groan 
with the grippe. Singular, is n't it, the number 
of stubborn people, who persist in gambling, . 
with health and perhaps life as the stake, when 
they might be effectually cured of cough, cold 
or lung trouble, by a few doses of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


—Every woman regards her first baby 
as an infant phenomenon. 

—The lives of some people are open 
books; the lives of others blank books, 

—The woman who marries the man of 
her choice sometimes wishes she could 
choose again.’ 


a aaada ana 


Speaking, it is a double sulphate of potash 
and aluminum, and in this use breaks into 
esa sulphate, which remains in so 
ha and a basic sulphate, and this basic 
win ate of aluminum—the coniposition of 
kde . is undetermined—precipitates as a 
a or less , 8elatinous and floccnient 
ad and carries down with it the foreign 
sa = and humus bodies; sulphuric acid |» 
alumit, 22, the formation of the basic 3 

mini¢ sulphate attacks the earthy and | $ 


alkaline, carbonates which 
are al 
Present, and forms with them sulphates, |$ 50¢.amd get 4 strong plants of Lou- 


setting carbonic acid ‘ don Red Raspberry and 2 Eulalia (Os- 
get free, the al c ; j 
riphate acting like alum. For cane Sea trich Plume) and Green’s Bruit Grow- 
‘ Xtensive use of alum has been made | @ eT one year. Address, _ 
= various processes of purifying wa-|2 NS FP. it WER, © ; ) and the; Kk 
it ana 7.¢t*, the presumption being/$  ==«si(a“‘:~SCRO 3 inste: : 


V'flt aside from its effect in precipitating 
mer mechanically by envelopment 


prehistoric people and a partial destruc- 
ion of their works. ‘There is one sure 
thing, that the tradition of the natives is 
corroborated by. evidence which still exists 
in the ruins, plainly visible in the Gila and 
Salt river -valleys. 
Everywhere are to be found traces of 
ancient civilization to a very high degree 
and evidences of hasty flight. These pre- 
historic canals, with their laterals, must 
exceed 1,000 miles in length and the ruins 
of many of them give evidence of the ex- 
penditure of vast labor in their construc- 
tion: One ‘of. the largest of them took the 
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LOUDON NEW RED RASPBERRY, 


Cut out this coupon and send it with 


More particulars about Pectoral in Ayer’s Curebook, 100 pages. 
i ; o& A 


Sent free. J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. a 
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"WEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


For the Cure of 


-|STRICTURE. 


Men Suffering from from Stricture or 
Enlargement of the Prostate 
Giand Need no Longer ae 





to the. Surgeon. 
Not : the? Gi : 
eee. % given seven * —. mJy 
‘or Centuries Rie oa ss "Sur. 
} geon’s Knife, ha és 
;to keep the a grays yeti Bitibds 
have never cured t < he ie ge ee 


"Phe Solvent Method Bisatics sifnple. that you,$ * 
may well wonder why it has not been git % « 


covered before; osf° hen of that sow wityat 3° 
cures wh ra Kinga ts igfe 
cures when operdti 

HOME TREATMENT. 


Men have been. slow to believe, have hesi- 
tated to break with the oid methods and long 
established practices. Yet thousands have 
had the courage of their convictions, have 
i$:tested) the new treatment, and are-joyous in 
the knowledge of their bande pee in praising 
the remedy w hich did the work 


YOU WILL SEE WHY . 
the new self-treatment must cure when you 
read our Illustrated Book of New Truth about | 
urethral troubles. 
It tells of what the remedy is made. 
Ittelils how and why it cures both en 
and spasmodic stricture, 
How it overcomes and removes enlargement 4 
and irritation of the prostate gland. 
How it removes urethral obstruction, in. 
flammation and chronic mucous discharges. 
Tf Lae cae a book is worth to you: all 


teen 
Write on Mendes wie Empire ‘Medical Co., 
g-, Boston, Mass., for their 
free book called “Solvent Alterans.” Do 
é not submit Hh. operation until nS on investigate. 


deni sraady Strong 






















CHICKENS 


Then keep them healthy and wing if you want the 
Pullets te lay when five months 0 Id. ew en hens lay 
eggs for mix every-other day 


Sn eeiinnte Powder. 


sedivones ns'the hens; makes the r a 
ones — 7 yeotmore fertile eggs one arene he 

ersons who succeed best in ee ‘Poultry, 
pana Saal with ae chicks; 


Sonal tion Fo Powder sranthed 
raduall 
Eep mail, 
BeTUHNSONS CO” 22 Custom 9, Siecana Ba nae 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BUY NO INGUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it.a trial. 
The firm who isafraid 
to let you try their in- 
cubator before buy- 
ing it, has no faith in 
“their* machine. We 
‘will se you ours ON 
TRIAL,NOT ACENT 
E until tried, andachild 
can,run it with Fs minutes attention a day. 
We won FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cents and give you $100 
worth of practical nformation on poultry 
and incubators and 








‘use, 





DEPARTMENT. 








‘Among the Poultry. 





—Filthy houses—lice. 
—Wet, weather—pip. 
—Musty food—canker. 
—Overteeding—apoplexy. 
—Impure water—cholera, 


—High roosts—bumble foot 
—Damp quarters—diarrhoes 
—Close confinement—debility. 
—High feeding—leg weakness 
—Drafts in the hennery—roup 
—Want of exercise—black rot. 
—Pullets are not good breeders. 
—Breeding in and—consumption. 
—Unwholesome diet—indigestion. 
—Hxposure to cold—rheumatism. 
—Plumage, symmetry and so on depends 
upon the sire. 

—Observe which hens are the best lay- 
ers and breed from them. 

—It is from well-matured parents that 
vigorous offsprings come. 

—Give fowls all the range and exercise 
that the weather will permit during the 
winter. 

—Strong, stimulating food has a ten- 
dency to disorganize the stomach and pro- 
duce indigestion. 

—Better resufts can be obtained by giv- 
ing a warm,feed in the morning and. warm 
water to drink. 


pick 


Poultry Notes, 2 








—Don’t think bantams are too small to 
be of any account, give them proper care 
and they will lay more eggs in proportion 
to their size than a geod many of the large 
breeds. 

—I have said repeatedly that no fowl 
in existence would equal the Leghorns as 
layers, and I have as yet no evidence to 
change my opinion. For broilers give me 
the Plymouth Rock or give me the Wyan- 
dotte.—O. P. Greer. 

—In building a pigeon loft the same pre- 
cautions are necessary that you would use 
in building a house; it should be well ven- 
tilated, so that a continual current of air 
passes through it, but don’t let there be 
any draughts as there is such a thing as 
pigeons taking cold. 

—It is only here ‘and theré that the 
guinea fowl is to be found nowadays. They 
are getting to be as scarce as_the -tradi- 
tional “hen’s teeth.” And yet they are a 
few! well worthy the best farmer’s atten- 


market fowl. 

8. The earlier hatched the sooner will 
the pullets lay. 

9. The aim should be to have the pul- 
lets laying when the hens are moulting. 
A supply of new laid eggs will thus be 
obtained the year round. 

10. One of the obstacles in the way of 
obtaining early chickens is the fifficulty 
of obtaining early sitters. This may be 
overcome by the use of a good artificial 
incubator. 

Before you ask us what is a good rem- 
edy for -cholera, please examine the grit 
box. See if*it is full. See'if the grit is 
sharp. Round stones will not grind; they 
must be sharp edges, and they must be in 
constant supply. Indigestion is very often 
taken for cholera. See to it that.there is 
a constant supply of the right article. 





What’s In An Egg? 





To the above question our contributor, 
H. B. Geer, in Texas Farm and Ranch, 
answers: There is no single production 
more fruitful than an egg. It is the cen- 
tralization of most wonderful vitality. If 
left to the hen, there is blood and bones 
and feathers, tissue and fibrous substance 
in it, that comes forth as a thing of life 
at the end of incubation. 

To the invalid there is comfort, strength 
and returning vigor in an egg. To the 
housewife the egg embodies richness and 
lightness for her cakes and bread, clear- 
mess for her coffee, and-a dish of espe- 
cial richness and good flavor for the table, 
when perhaps the meat has run short. 

The druggist has need for the egg in 
his business and the wine maker could 
searcely succeed without it. 

The artist finds need for the egg in em- 
bellishing things of beauty. ‘The old folks 
used to seal their fruit jars with the white 
of the egg, and fruit so sealed always 
came forth fresh, and free from mildew. 

Applied to a scald or burn, the white 
of an egg is cooling and. healing and 
brings relief to the sufferer by the effectual] 
exclusion of the air. The paper manu- 
facturer has use for the egg and so has 
the laundryman. Severe cases of dysen- 
tery have been cured by simply swallow- 
ing the white of an egg, Indeed, the vir- 
tue of the egg is great, and its production 
a necessity. 


a 
CUTHBERT RED RASPBERRY 





Report of Geneva, N. Y., State 
Experiment Station, 1894. 





“Cuthbert holds first rank thus far as a 
market oe Can see no difference be- 
tween this iinby’s Favorite except 
that‘ at thi* id the latter was more 
productiye® StatioM@han the former; this 
holds ty” this year 
set iny-ae not only in 
alsqy’ 1888 with Quinb 

n comparing the tw 
oF the same year on differ 

1e same garden plat. Last y 













set in 1890, but 
varieties both 









tion. According to our “taste they are th 
superior of any domestic fowl for tab} 
Their flesh is palatable, having je | 
about it to give, vist 


enough “gameness” 
"it a 


peculiar relish. They are fairly goo” 


ers, and as burglar alarms an@?d lay- 
erows they are hard to beat. scare- 
next season if you can get # ry a few 

em.—Far- 


mer’s Magazine. 
--A well hen, if not 
life. Sick hens. Mope. . 
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Box 303 DELAWA 


CITY, DEL. 





Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower, 





G. Mitre 
On Trial. Cat'l'g free it you #Hiitears 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 


MANN’S 


OREEN BONE CUTTER G7 
the standard of the a sons. 12 
sizes. $5 and up 










name this paper, 
€, W. MAKN CO., Milicrd, Mass. 


fWhen writing mention Green’s Frult OR 


The Monarch Incubator. 


Most tical and essful-machine:in ‘existence. 
ites ae All the large New England 
poultry growers use them— 
some firms using from 15 to 
asof the6oveggsize.. Send 
2c. stamp for illustrated cir- 

cular and special discount. 


JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS.. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit. Grower. 


INCUBATORS 


The OLENTANGY Incubator 
nz} ~ proved to be the best. Have 
rize after prizeBrood- 
a! bed °F S only $5.00. Before buying 

elsewhere, send for'free de- 

= ‘scription and testimonials. 

Also breeder of 40 varieties of 

high-class poultry. 110 yards. 
110 houses. Address 


@ G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 



























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR. Incubator 


3 Hatches .Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self. 1 The seagtont, most 
t ney a - her 
. reulars . 
cKO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, ILL. 









Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Poe meni yore — i 
ted e, 
for Prie Price Lit Souk "SHEMICAL WORES, Prone 4 PA. 
 Saiaes mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THERE'S MONEY IN IT 











2. O: . 

of fowls, Plans for pouitry h ouses, 
tested remedies and: pr 

uitry, 5 ane | ORES. Worth many 

for illic, amps oF silver 


: Ae ea RRA Finis. 
Please mention -Green’s Fruit Grower. 


TH E POULTRY PROFIT 


mented icU use of the 
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Please ‘mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


NEV [MZ for1 4OTH 
thing entirely 


: ograph plate of owls in natural ioral” 
colors; poultry 

ee 
and inks bare 
John Bauscher, Jn., Box 48. ) Lil. 














‘there have been.no arrivals since 1890 


‘fat, is full of 









.~-Use ble r of. dry 


os - 





“‘outg owt | ‘of filthy 


+-Vermin are e ou 
Cleanliness is the proper 


surroundings. . 
preventive. 
~The way some people refuse to use 
whitewash in the poultry house would in- 
dicate that it was expensive. 

—Don’t think it’s luck that brings suc- 
cess, its proper feed and management that 
determine the profit with poultry. 

—A farmer of South Gray, Maine, says 
he has a hen that is twenty-two years old 
who can yet scratch a good living and 
care for a brood of chickens. 

—-Wheat straw or grass hay, run through 
a feed cutter, makes the very best hen’s 
nests. A barrel of it ought to be kept 
handy for renewing the nests often, 
—Air-slaked lime is cheap and will 
serve to make a damp poultry 
house dry and destroy the germs of roup. 
The floor, walls, roosts, nests and yards 
may be freely dusted with it. 

—An egg is composed of sixty-four parts 
of water; fifteen parts dry albumen; 
eleven parts oil and salts and ten parts 
shell and mineral matter. The shell con- 
sists: of-carbonate and phosphate of lime. 









New: York Poultry Market, 





During the week a carload of geese ar- 
rived from Canada. In former years very 
large quantities of Canadian poultry found 
an outlet on the New York market, but 


until this car. ‘ As the stock ecould-not be 
sold ata profitable price, it is held out- 
side of the city to be fattened for a week 
or two, in hopes that the owner will be 
able to get out without a loss. 

Of late there has been a disposition to 
carry more or less live poultry at points a 
few miles out of the city to await a favor- 
able market. The poultry yards*where the 
Canadian geese are being fattened contain 
riow over 6,000 head of geese, which are 
being put on the market as rapidly as pos- 
sible without weakening prices; most of 
these geese have been shipped~from In- 
diana and Illinois. There seems to be a 
scarcity’ of Western ducks this season, 
and arrivals have been light for some time. 
*Stock from near-by has supplied the mar- 
ket, and prices have ruled. low until 
toward the close, when the supply of near- 
by stock has become ‘materially reduced, 
and with light receipts from, the West: 
prices are higher and market very firm.— 
American Cultivator. 





Care of Chicks. 





The poultry manager of the Bxperiment 
Station at Ottawa, Canada, reports .the 
following results of the work in his sec- 
tion. Here are some concise ruJes for the 
management of young chicks: 
1. After hatching leave’ the chicks un- 
disturbed in the nest for twenty-four 
hours. 
2. First food should be stale bread 
soaked in milk, squeezed dry, and stale 
bréad crumbs. Tliis should be continued 
for, some days. | omer 
3. Weather permitting, the hen .and 
brood should be placed in a dry ‘coop on 
the grass; where the young oni can get 
at the grass, 
4,-I% kept 4udodts ‘the chicks fast be 
‘kept.on-earth, or on boards covered with 
earth., If not so kept disaster will -follow. 
5, After ‘being ‘kept on: a bread-and milk 
diet’ for “a ‘week granulated oat “meal or 
sroalk particles:.of cracked ;corn may be 
added, At the: me of two Ps eg not 
before, “whol eat may: > 
6, Care suid be taken that the chicks 
ave in no way stinted duving the first five 
weeks of their existence. They -should be 
pushed on at all times, but require. par- 


‘took fourth rank 









as to prod 
among the reds, while the Quinby 
seventh. ‘The latter, however, had 
set but two years and/‘had hardly come 
into full bearing, while! the Cuthbert had 
‘been planted four years and was in full 
bearing. Should the Qnhinby prove to be 
an improved strain of Cuthbert it would 
possibly be worth propagating as such. 
Further testing will be| necessary to de- 
cide this point.” . 
This is the standard the bright red 

raspberries: of’ the old, ell-known kinds, |. 













and eden a Sarlety ‘introduced’ by ‘my- 
self. No one can:make a mistake in plant- 
ing these two: old kinds of red raspberries. : 
—C. A. Green. 





Five Years for One Dollar. 





Will you send Green’s Fruit Grower five 
years for $1.00? asks A. H. Gibson. 

Yes. This question has exercised the 
brains of this office. We have thought the 
matter over carefully, and have finally 
concluded to make this generous propo- 
sition. 

We find that our readers stand by us 
year after year, many of them having been 
regular subscribers since our paper was 
first established nearly twenty years ago. 
Tt‘is our desire that these staunch friends 
who have stood by us, and intend stand- 
ingby us, should get Green’s Fruit Grower 
at the lowest possible price, a price which 
will compare favorably with prices of farm 
produce. 

Therefore, tell your neighbors and 
friends to send us $1.00 and get Green’s 
— Grower, without premium, for five 

ea 
: Also tell them not to send us their per- 
sonal checks, but to send 1c. or 2c. post- 
age stamps, postal order, express order, or 
bank draft. C. A. Green. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone who is afflicted with rheumatism 
in any form, or neuralgia, will send their address 
to him, at box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will direct 
them toa perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give, only tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with success. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


SE a en eet 
Subscribers to the Fruit Grower who 
may desire other papers or magazines 
with it are offered the following to select 


from. 
The figures in first coldmn show the reg- 


ular price of Fruit Growey and the publi- 
cation named, 

Figures in second column show the price 
at which Fruit Grower and publication 
named will both be sent one year, 

If you want more than one of the papers 
named you may deduct 40c. from figures 
in second column, which will tell you how 
much to remit for additional paper 
wanted: 


American ‘Poultry Advocate.$ 75 
American Bee Journal..,... 1 
American Gardening....... 1 50 
Century ... 
Colman’s Rural World. +5 we 
Cosmopolitan 
Delineator 
Democrat and Chronicle..., 
Demorest .. 
Detroit Free Press--Weekly . 
Farm Poultry—Semi-monthly 
Farm and Home “ 
Home and Farm | 
Harper’s Magazine....-.«,-- 
Household ... ‘ 
McClure’s Magazine 
Munsey’s Magazine—N. Y.. 
N. Y¥. Ledger...:.. 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly World. 
Ohio Farmer,... 
Peterson’s Magazine—N. Y. 
St. Nicholas 
Seribner’s Magazine—N. Y.. 3 50 
The Dairy World.......+-+ 1 50 
Youth’s Companion.....-+++ 2 25 
Address, 
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: GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 
Kochester, N. 
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Some Profitable Fruit Crops in 
a Very Abundant Season. 





Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By L. B. PIERCE. 


ee 


I have just returned from a three days’ 
attendance at the Ohio State Horticultural 
Meeting, where I met people from all over 
Ohio. Amid ‘many complaints of low 
prices and glutted markets, I heard in pri- 
vate conversation many statements of 
profitable sales in’ spite of the abundance. 
_ Those who had local markets, and those 
who produced an extra fine article had no 
complaint to make on the score of being 
unable f° sell and in the latter*case some 
extra nice prices were realized. I heard 
of one strawberry grower in Hastern Ohio 
who got nine dollars per bushel, net, in 
Chicago. The berries were so large that 
twenty or less made a quart, and such 
pains were taken in picking that the ber- 
ries were clipped from the vines with scis- 
sors. Some growers I know only got 
$1. 60 per bushel and paid 48 cents for pick- 
ing. The difference between these prices 
on a yield of forty bushels per acre, would 
be the difference between $44.80 and $860, 
In one case the receipts would be no more 
than the cost of production; in the other 
the clear profit would be more than $300, 

Let us make a comparison in this case 
as to what this grower got by taking espe- 
cial pains in every detail from start to 
finish, The trackmen upon the railroad 
which runs through my place get $1.15 
per day, but lose time enough during the 
year from holidays and bad weather so 
that their total earnings for a year are less 
than the profits from the acre. 

This is only figuring the crop at forty 
bushels, but I. was assured that the yield 
was actually more than eighty bushels, so 
we have in a year as the profits from one 
acre of strawberries, as much money as 
would pay a laborer or support his family 
for two whole years. 

The laborer toiled early and late; he 
tamped ties, and drove spikes and shoveled 
gravel in the hot sun, and shoveled snow, 
and swept switches and drove wedges in 
the biting winter air for 2 whole years for 
what an intelligent horticulturist got from 
160 rods of ground in a single year and 
during six months of that-time he could 
not, if he had wished, done any work in 
the patch if he had tried. As far as labor 
was concerned the berry grower grew his 
crop with six months’ labor, and could, if 
he had chosen, been at some other produc- 
tive labor during the winter, adding a pos- 
sible $100 to the six hundred. If he did 
not choose to do this he could house up 
anderead Green’s Fruit Grower and other 
up-to-date publications while the track- 
walker was facing the driving snow and 
the zero air. 

In another case related me by the ship- 
per, a man picked one hundred bushels of 
Damson plums from as many trees six 
years old, the trees occupying a little more 
than half an acre. He sold them to a 
neighbor (the shipper) for 75 cents per 
ushel, making a very good thing in com- 
ison with other farm productions. The 

mod them over and shipped to a 
miles distant, getting $2.00 
2 sing about the same as 
the producer. Had the-grower posted him- 
self upon prices, put his fruit in proper 
shape and sold it himself, he would have 
realized at the rate of more than three 
hundred dollars. per acre, 

_ Apples, as my rene mews eee. boot 


aa Hip * 










tion of the countiy . Me ie of the editors:| 8° 
of the Ohio Farmer, who lives a few miles 
from me, sold from a ten-acre orchard 
4,500 bushels for $1,000, expending about 
$200 for barrels.’ The labor was done with 


the regular farm force with three boys ad- 
ditional for about six weeks. Almost $70 
per acre is not a bad showing in a year 
of glut. 

I heard Mr. S. D. Willard tell of an 
orchardist not far from Geneva, N. Y., 
who realized $70 per acre from an orchard 
of Baldwins, selling them at the low price 
of 20 cents per 100 pounds, or about 10 
cents per bushel, making the yield about 
700 bushels per acre. It is altogether 
likely that in a Series of years this man 
will strike a year when he will have a 
good crop and a large price, and then his 
net profits will count up into a number of 
thousand dollars. Such things come to all 
fruit growers who persist in doing their 
best from year to year. 

He tells of another man who, some years, 
ago, wanted to plant 1,000 Baldwin apple 
trees, but through a mistake at the nur- 
sery got 100 Baldwins and 900 Duchess 
of Oldenburg. ‘The latter began to bear 
at five years old and have borne annually 
since. A Cincinnati buyer takes the fruit 
annually at a price which generally equals 
more than 50 cents per bushel, net, at the 
orchard in Western New York, Coming 
down from large figures to small, a grape 
grower near Dayton, O., this year sold 
about a ton of grapes at 31-2 to 4 cents 
per pound. He had a local market and his 
grapes ripening a few days before those 
upon the lake shore, he was able to sell 
at a price more than double that realized 
by dealers in shipped grapes a week later. 
Out of the latter price the Lake Hrie 
grower had to take cost of shipping two 
hundred miles and commissions, 


; THE PROSPECT, 


At the meéting referred to some very 
able men discussed the prospect for the 
future. One called attention to the fact 
that some were constantly going out of the 
business from old age, death or discourage- 
ment, the latter often the result of want 
of adaptation to the business, or from 
causes not directly connected with losses 
in the fruit business. itself, The depres- 
sion in all kinds of business was patent to 
all and there was no good reason why 
fruit growing should not share in, the gen- 
eral slump. The era of low prices would 
doubtless lead many to give poor care and 
neglect cultivation. Now was the time for 
the energetic man to keep right along do- 
ing his level best. He might be able only 
to make expenses for a year or two, but 
when the tide turned then he would be in 
shape to turn off large crops at a fine 
profit, On the other hand the neglected 
would 
have to be brought up before a profit could 
be realized, and this would not only be an 
up-hill job, imperfect at the best, but 
might take so long as to entirely lap by 
the most profitable years, 

For myself I am going to work upon the 
belief that we can judge the future by 
the past, and that there is in the near 
future another term of years when the 
grower of good fruit will be on the top 
wave of prosperity, I shall continue to 
plant something every year, and certainly 
fill the yacancies, for it costs about as 
much to cultivate an orchard with vacan- 
cies as if all the trees were present, 
an orchard planted forty trees to the acre, 
the absence of only three trees means a 
shrinkage of.seven and one-half per cent., 


which is twice as much as holders of goy-' 


ernment bonds get for the use of their 
money. It is not uncommon to see or- 
chards two or three years planted with ten 
per cent,, or more of vacancies, What- 


ever the owner’s feelings in regard to the 
np inteted Sf enla 

vacancies 
unity, and varieties 


the fruit acreage 
be filled at the first 
which mere. 
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increasing demand for apples and pears of 
high quality. A Chicago man wrote to a 
Summit County farmer this fall: “Can 
you not send me some nice apples—apples 
that are good for something. I can get 
enough Ben Davis and Baldwin and Wil- 
low Twig.” What he wanted was King and 
Belmont and Northern Spy, and there 
could have been a hundred barrels of 
these varieties sold to this one man, at 
double the price of Ben Davis and Bald- 
win. There was, in fact, this year, with 
all its immense supply of fruit, a scarcity 
of nice table apples, of nice, high-quality 
pears, and grapes other than Concords. 
There was a small shipment this fall into 
Akron of Lindley and Vergennes grapes, 
which somebody had the nerve to plant 
when everybody else was planting Oon- 
cords. They sold very quickly at prices 
quite a bit larger than the latter. That 
veteran fruit grower, S. D. Willard, said 
in my hearing the other day, “I am con- 
stantly watching the condition of the mar- 
ket and its slightest new demands. I try 
to grow something that everybody else is 
not growing. If it is a little difficult to 
grow, and requires better soil and better 
care than the majority give, so much the 
better. I will be well paid for that extra 
care and fertility.” 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES, 


I met that well known strawberry and 
bulb specialist, Mr. M. Crawford, the 
other day and he said it kept him pretty 
busy in these days to unlearn many be- 
liefs and practices which horticulturists 
had been taught to consider indispensable 
for the last forty years. One of these 
thiags was that the soil must be mellow 
and be constantly stirred to get satisfac- 
tory results, Along this line Mr. Rivers, 
of England, a nurséryman and originator 
of world-wide reputation, has. given some 
experience which knocks “galley west,” 
the common practice, Mr. ©. is my au- 
thority. Mr, Rivers has produced some 
wonderful strawberries measuring larger 
than any produced elsewhere in, the 
world, and he claims the secret is only 
partially in the yariety, the results being 
mainly in the way of growing. He took 
six or eight-inch flower pots and tamped 
them nearly full of rich compost, just as 
one would tamp the soil around a post, or 
the filling over a blast, putting in a little 
at a time. Over these he would lay a 
strawberry runner, held in place by a bit 
of stone, ‘not even breaking the surface 
enough to bury the nodg. Contrary to 
what we have been taught the runners 
struck root, and grew like a house-a-fire, 
and on these plants were grown the mon- 
strous berries. 

Mr. C. had a bed prepared with rich 

compost in July and then pounded it down 
solid with something, much as a street 
gutter is pounded until the surface was as 
hard as rich loam could be- made. Into 
this bed, strawberry plants from pots were 
put without much disturbing of either soil 
or ball, and the result was a most wonder- 
ful growth of plants, which certainly haye 
the vigor to produce mammoth berries next 
summer. A friend who saw them, in Sep- 
tember, déscribed the leaves as being 
nearly as large as a man’s hand, Mr. €. 
has become a convert to the Stringfellow 
theory and practice that trees, when 
planted, should be pruned to a straight 
root, cutting close all side roots. Mr. 
Crawford tried it this summer with good 
results, although some would rather wait 
until 4 dryer season before they become 
entirely converted to this new way. It 
has been the custom of nurserymen ever 
since whip-grafting of roots came into 
practite O° out off: all side branches and 
thes grafts have grown pene on 
~. the Ss 4 PALTV 40) "Th 
Stringfellow’s way, at least as star ite ‘ones 
year trees are concerned, 
‘The advantages which ‘will accrue to 
planters generally if this method of treat- 
ing trees about to be planted proves suc- 
cessful, are several. A large amount of 
boxing and heavy charges consequent 
thereon in long shipments will be done 
away with almost entirely. Take an ex- 
ample: A first-year June-budded peach 
tree, when well grown, is about 20 inches 
long, seven or eight inches being top. The 
root makes a mass when brought together 
about the size of a man’s coat sleeve, Now 
if all the roots except the tap root could 
be eut away without injury to the tree 
in transplanting, then the tree would be 
no bulkier than a riding whip and six or 
more trees would take up, no more space 
than one, unpruned. The moss required 
to pack the six would be no m@e than for 
one, and there would be a saving in string, 
cloth and paper. What is true of the 
peach would also apply to other smail’ 
trees, rose bushes, currants, grape vines, 
ete, 

In mailing it would not be necessary to 
select third-class plants or culls to 
insure a minimum of bulk or lightness. 
In planting small trees, currants, grape: 
vines, etc., the same process that is used 
in nurseries could be used and this would 
work well with Mr. Rivers’ plan of a firm 
soil. Instead of digging a hole large 
enough to bury a cow or a sheep, all that 
would be necessary would ‘be to uge a dib- 
ble or small spade with two insertions and 
three movements, or as an old nursery- 
man used to tell his help, “two jabs, and 
three twists of the wrist.” 

A man and smal] boy could easily plant 
a thousand trees‘in a day, but with. the 
old method 100 trees is a day’s work for 
two men, - In the intervals of April show- 
ers, with the new method, a man and boy 
could plant quite an orchard in a single 
day, without seriously trampling the 
ground or waiting for the soil to dry. 
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The demand for these books has greatly 
exceeded out expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until over 100,000 copies. have . been 
printed. “ The present edition is. greatly 
enlarged and improved. Currant,’ Goose-- 
berry and Persimmon culture having been 
added to the books, leatherette cover, new 
illustrations, additions, etc., without in- 
ercesing the price. _. 

These Booksare devoted: First, to. Ap-” 
ple Culture; second, to Plum Cuiltute;. 
third, to Plum and Cherry ‘Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture: 
fifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Cul- 
ture. 

This combination makes a handy book 
of reference for the fruit grower. It is 
offered, post-paid, for 25c. or it will be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit Grower, one 
year, for 35e. 





Pests as Reformers. 





Now, when an or¢hard is ten years old, 
a man ought to know something about it, 
or be able to form some jdea as to whether 
it is going to be profitable, and-his reme- 
dial treatment should begin then. In the 
majority of cases, when an: orchard has 
not been profitable after twenty-five years, 
he would better give it up, .I am looking 
to the Russian thistlé to help us out in 
this matter. It has gotten into New York, 
and it is going to wake us up. We will 
get some western ideas, and when it gets 
into the old orchards it will shake them 


good a reformer as the codlin moth or 
apple scab. The apple scab is bound to 
revolutionize apple culture; it‘is the prick 
that keeps the man thinking... The culti- 
vation. of the potato took on ‘a new phase 
shortly: after the’ potato bug came in. At 
first every one was in- the’ dumps; but 
soon they found that they could beat the 
potate bug, and then, as the man went up 
and ‘down his rows, he wondered whether 
it paid him to raise twenty-five or thirty 
bushels pér year. It is a matter of edu- 
cation, and where these bugs are worst 


the best educated. Peach yellows is also 
a case in-point. It is better than a cours 
at any agricultural college on the growing 
of peaches. It wakes a man up. It is 
much the same way with weeds. They 
say that 25,000 square miles are ren- 
dered profitless by the Russian thistle. 
The farmers sow wheat year after year, 
and. the farms are so big that they can- 
not be cultivated. It.would be very poor 
Russian thistles that would not take pos- 
session of the land under such circum- 
stances. The Russian thistle is certainly 
going to have the credit of introducing a 
mixed population into that western coun- 
try. In New York State, many years ago, 
some people said that the Canadian this- 
tle would soon establish its empire over 
the whole State. It has increased and 
scattered over the country, but land is too 
valuable to grow thistles now. A man 
has not. time to bother with Canadian 
thistles, he grows plums.—L. H. Bailey. 
(His address.) 











POULTRY CATALOGUE, 


Send for my new book, in which is 
described and illustrated the best 
Y varieties of paltry, Eggs at 3 per 
or 6for ‘Smit h, Red Bank, 

Jy, writen: §e hatched 18 chicks 
pS the 13 eggs received from you. 
y My stock is from the best strains in 

w.7 8 country. 
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Please’ mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Bone Cutters. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The $5.00 Hand Bone, Shell and Corn Mill, 


” MEE GEM CLOVER CUTTER. 
Send for circular and testimonials, 


WILSON BROS. 


_EASTON, PA. 


FaARM-PQuULTRY 


The Best Poultry Paper in the World. 


It is edited by men who devote their time to rais- 
ing poultry and eggs for market, upon farms and in 
the garden plais of the suburbs of large towns. 
It teaches howto make money with a few hens, 

t teaches how to prevent and. cure poultry diseases. 
It teaches how to tring our ee eke to early laying. 
It teaches how to make hens the most eggs. 

It teaches how to. build the best houses and yards. 
It teach Bey 
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EGGS, 13 for $1.00, from extra 
tm choice matings of standard breed 
7 White Wyandottes, the best general 

urpose fowl in existence. Send 
fo ‘or GoscrieeW, wart eros (it’s 


free). 
Reliable Poultry Yaris, 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


100 Flowering Bulbs 


For 50 cts., Postpaid. 
t lips,Crocus,Freezias, 
Bye cdilis.  W oN Lage Se pa 
Lilies, Lilies of tthe yale 7, ch inese 
L Hes, M lies, Tuberoses, 
- Oxali Te folas. iaWill'grow in the 
house or out doors. 
50 Bulbs, 25c., Postpaid. 


Hillside Nursery ,Somorville,Mass 
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Premium with the Wayside Gleanings 3 months 
10 cents, Address, Poultry, Wayside Oo., Clintonville, C 
Please mention “een Fruit Grower. 








fhell, Grit, Beef Scraps, Greens 
s Wire, Markers. Canonizing! 
Supplies. J. H SLACK, 

hes. Bloomsbury, Ned! 


ONE MEAL, 
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POULTRY FOOD. 


O. Shells, Granulated Bone, 
Senne peng ya imal Food. Send for Catalogue. | 
CG A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


GIVEN AWAY 


Watch, Skates, Camera, Cyclometers, ete,,| 
to Agents—Young or old, Boys and Girls. 
For full pa: ticulars address, at once, 


Advertising Department, 


{82 WILLIAM St., New York rk City 


igar Maker, BELFAST, ST, ME. 
I. L. PERRY, _ wil send you Ido de. cigars. omnes 
pipe with amber mouth-piece and one briar ¢g' 
holder all for $1.65. 
It wil] pay you to accept this offer. 
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PEATS WITH HOT TE 

ntirely automatic; wi ate. 
every egg that can be hatched 
Simple, durable, effective.Send# 
s'amps for illustrated eatalyg 
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tion Green’s Fruit Grower, 
is sure to follow the use of the 
| New Successful Incubator 
and good investment, Regulate 
its heating to a nlowsiqeom no 
re moisture. Hatehes every ogg that ean 
¥. be hatehed. So!d under a positive 
ook on 
lou try. Sent for6cin ae ae Address 
BATOR CO., Box 16, DES MOINES, ja, 
BY STEAN- 
Chickens With the MODEL 

E a i) 

4) EXCELSIOR - Incubator 
ing. Thousands in successfy} 
operation. Lowes priced 

GEO. i, : 

114 to122 8. 6th St, Quiney.11 
tion Green’s Frult Grower. 
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55.00 Hand Bone, Shell and Corn Mill 
" THE GEM CLOVER CUTTER. 
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STON, PA. 
oultry Paper in the World. 
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of the suburbs of large towns. 
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o make hens lay the most eggs. 
obtaim the most profitable breeds. 
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‘r when prices are high. 
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ys, O. Shells, Granulated Bone, : 
ver imal Food. Send for Catalogue. | 


BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 
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ppartment, 


LLIAM St., New York City. 
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r mouth-piece and one briar 
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ous” Sin. strong knife. To sient 
ars (0c. This knife and shears. > 

Budding, 85c.; Grating 25c. pan! ‘b 
w ground, warrantes Razor. 4 
Strop to suit, $1, is 
Bend for #-page tree x) 
Tand ‘*How to use &@ Razor, 
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The Dayton 
Fruit Tree Label Co., 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WESLEY YOUNG, 


Manufacturer of 


Nurserymen’s and Florists 


LABELS 
DAYTON, O.. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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NE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Send for 
BT  iilostrated catalogue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and 
testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO.,¢ 
’  @&66 S- Clinton Street, Chieago, IL. 





Best show on earth of prices for Cherry, 
Plum and Dwarf Pear Trees. We offer light 
grades for shipping long distances, also 
heavy grades. Notice sacrifice price on these 

. Specialties. Send for prices. a 
GREEN’s NuRSERY COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 








Se BUTTONS 
FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


of all Stat~s, Presidents and Generals of 
e@ur country, Choice Flowers, Rare Birds, 
Bteamships and many other novelties in Buttons, 
Bend 10 cents for 5 samples and new cae. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
Newark, New Jersey. 


ot 


THE AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS IN 


HIGH-GRADE SEWING MACHINES. 


THE ‘‘PRINCESS.”’ 


This machine is put up in all 
=the latest styles of furniture, 
with full set of attachments, 
and is one of the best Sewing 
i Machines made. Special in- 
ducements offered Agents and 
Dealers to build up a large 
business. Circulars furnished 
for distribution. 


Full information, prices, 
etc. given upon application. 


AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 


CHICACO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








\ OLD RELIABLE 
PEERLESS 
| FEED 


——— cram fo any 
-~ oate -7 fineen urpose. War- 
conbbd nottochoke. We warrant the Pearless tobe 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL GN EARTH. 


Sie one in ti ma. Mate only by Ws 
STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO, - Joliet, [Il. 
Jobb da Manufacturers of WAGONS, 
FARM MACHINERY, WINDMILLS, 
&c. Prices lowest. Quality ‘best. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


of 





Are You Insured ? 


Strange that a man will insure his buildings 
aguinee ane and lightning, which come so seldom 
and yet take chances on destruction of crops and 
other losses arising-from inefficient fences. fe 
fence is a permanent investment and the 
interest on thati# the cost for absolute safety. 


Write for proofs. ‘ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING Cf 











4, EVERGREENS and ornamental 
7 trees, Nursery 
.grown. 250 choice evergrepns, 10 varie- 

w ties. $2; 400 ornamental trees.6 variéties 

; 6other $5 and $1) bargains. 100 

> tch Pine, 2 ft. high, $8; 1: Oto 

me 12inches, $10._ All other varieties & 

fe sizescheap. Local Agents Wanted, 
Illustrated catalogue eo Prey 

B/D. HILL, Evergreen Spec, Dundee, Zi. 


Mention 





ta Finest flavor ;lar7e and solid. 
# Bear enormous'y. Donalds 
Eimira Asparzgus Roots; 4 
@ new production of rare merit. 
ay Greensboro Peach, Japan 
wa Plums, Small yuite, enn. 
Peach Seed. Catalogue FREE. 
HARBISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 


y Tointroduece 
: our_ publica- 
8 tions we will 


si eive away absolutely Free to 
Ma everyone answeringthis advertisement 
m aRolledGoldRing. Send 10cts. 

stam ps or silveralso a strip of paper size 





. offinger and we willsend by returnmail 

& first-class story paper for 3 mos. Remember we sendalithepub- 
lications above for only 10 cts. and the ring absolutely free, 
ea Satisfaction guaranteed or inoneyrefunded. Address 
ational Illustrated Magazine, Washington, D.C, 


GRAPE WINES 


Small Fruits. 
All old and new varieties_Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lovrrest rates. Descriptive Catalogue Free, 
, f.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N, ¥, 


THE its diseases, their symptoms and ci.uses; the 
rational scientific treatment of diseases of 
BRAIR the mind & nerves; how insanity, Paralysis 
& l'pilepsy can be prevented and cured. A 
yaluable book sent free, Dr..H. W. Streeter, 17 C. C. 


Building, Kochester, N. Ye 
$100 Prize Beauty. for every cor- 
rect answer to the Beauty Puzzle. 
We give below a cut of our Prize Beauty, whois 
very attractive and has many admirers, four of 
whom hover around her continually. Each one 
seems to admire separate points of beauty inher 
Inake-up, viz : Her lovely chin, hersweet mouth, 
her magnificent brow, and one is infatuated with 
thestyle of her back hair. Can you find them? By 
close study and turning the young iady round 
andround theysoon show themselves. When you 
have found them; mark eachone with an (X), cut 
out the picture and mail-tous, with 26 cts. forsix 
months subscription to.the 
“HOMB ViIsiTror.” 


PRIZES PRIZES 
For Besides, 
Correct each one 
answers: peta 
correc 
answerto 
this Beau- 
ty Puzzle 
and 25 








A Premium 





cents, for 
6morths’ | 
-subscrip- 
tion to 
ithe Home 
Visitor, 
will re- 
ceive 3 
a jin terest- 
ing books ; 
Send at once and see if you cannot get the $100 |; 
Prize. Remember every per son giving @ correct 
answer to above will receive three books. i 
We give away these prizes for the purpose of | 
&aining thousands of new subscribers,and aseach 
tize givenaway advertises our great 1 agesine, 
pritich is made up of thrilling stories, practical 
ousehold, fashion and miscellaneous depart- 
me€nts) wecan afford to spend money in this way. 
he names and addresses of persons securing 
the principal prizes (to whom any-one can write 
for proof that we give them just as offered) will 
Printed in the ‘“‘HomE VrsiTorR.” 
here is no magazine printed that is more wel- 
peed than the “Home VIstTor” in every fam 
teuters, for it is one of the best papers publishe 
member for 25 cents you get our splendid 
magazine for 6 months, eat: if your answer iscor- 
a you are sure of the 3 book preminm anda 
Chance for the large prizes. Address, 


Home Visitor Pub, Co, 'S!3.¥- Sixteenth St 


Philada., Pa. 
~~ 


UMETHING NEW 


30 “up to date” and our grand noveity collection. 
as 0 ed is made to eet our mammoth yan into 
and = of REAL BUYERS. Tu gain your confidence 
m eaten, be £ bereaest paneeees os Figen _ 

» the whole bein, si aie: o 
&ge and sent postpaid for 20 Ck ‘Ts. Ps ae 
et valne, <3 




















I . 
150 Girls (Ph t p PPE AB 8 de 
recret Correspandence Omit st 110 
‘package } ‘ 
Fale - Monette jtottedbustoss (new Meh eS 
size puckuge Kal-tow (Chinese Cardy) .20 


‘he above for 20 cta. Total Valuc, $1.00 


are just too, 





FINE COLOR io COMMERCIAL WORK 
COLORED PLATES 


Both Hand Painted and Lithographed for 
Nurserymen. Plate Books made to order, 


Price Lists, Order Books, etc. 
SEND FOR LATEST 


176'H. Water Street. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mention Green's Fruft Grower. 


DeLamater-Rider and 

DeLamater-Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
Will pump water from any source, 
and force it to any height and dis- 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care. Will burn any kind offuel. For 
supplying water on farms, countr 
and city residences, dairy and stoc 
farms they are unsurpassed, Send 
™%_. for catalogue. 
e=S Tur DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Pieuse mention Green’s fruit Grower. 


TRY iT FREE 


fo: . 'days in your own home and 

save +i0 t0 $25. No money in advance. 

$00 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 

$50 Arlington Machinefor - $19.50 

Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 

other styles. All attachments 

FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 

H factory. Save agents large profits. 

4 Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 

testimonials Free. Write at once. 

Address (in full), BASH BUYERS” UNION 
8-164 West Van Buren St.. B-80, Chicago, 


STAR PHOTOGRAPH QUTFIT 


WE GIVE YOU an outfit for producing real photo 
G | E Ne geoss ABSOLUTELY FREE. Our STAR PUOTO- 
= © 











RAPH OUTFIT is the latest and greatest invention. 
Everybody surprised and delighted. You can make a 
photograph in 40 seconds.¢ uires no dry plates, 
dark room, or chemicals; need no practice. Pictures are 
just as cicar as if produced by a $200.00 camera. You 
can COIN BIG MONEY making people’s photographs 
at 1 cent each. We will send tho wonderful Photo Out- 
fit with directions, carefully packed, — ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to you. if vou clip out and return 

a 2 to us with ONLY 10 CENTS to pay for one TRILBY 

Mif CHARM which fascinates the opposite sex, being a 

i\ lucky talisman. Remember, ten cents buys the TRIL- 

Gi} BY CHARM and we will send it in the same packago 

with the Photo. Outfit, al! postpaid for 0c. silver or 

stamps. Address, STAR PHOTO. CO., 9 Murray St, Now York, N. Yo 


Please mention Green’s ‘Fruit Grower. 





THE 


GAULT RASPBERRY. 


The originator now offers to 
the.public a choice lot of GEN- 
WINE Gault Raspberry Plants. 
Special inducements to agents 
andthe trade. Send for circu- 


lars. 
W. C. GAULT. 
Ruggles, Ashland Co.,0.,Box 72 





This beantifal imported 

* L-_-FREE ! ring made of Pure Rolled 

bo a Gold, with setting ofthree brilliantstones 

heey mm, rey resenting aciover leaf, has theappear- 

€ \ .) noe of one worth $75. gs a. 10 

Mita , andslip of paper size of finger, we 

: eA 3 ~ Ott send a sample box i rae Ever: 

Perfumery 2nd a Ringas above r 

lasting Fate ead. This liberal ofter is made solely to 

introduce ovr goods. Agents coin money selling our perfumery. 
Address: Po’ Perfumery Co., ashington, D. 


$75. 
Per Month and 
EXPENS. 


“ 





paid any active 

| man or woman if 

im right. Goods sold 

m@ by sampleonly. We 

furnish ‘horse and 

Data te bugsy, alsosamples 

bos py pepe mon request. Address 

‘FREE! » O, 5308, Boston, 

please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





; and return ft 
to us with 10c. 
for a year’s 

‘ trial subserip- 
tion to new 6+ 
lustrated Magazii ed, and we will publish 


st being boomed, an 
Your Name Free page thers Dirsetery. You will get beshe 


1s 
of Cards, Mi ines, Novelties snd Music from Publishers 
. 10c. (This firm is ree 

fant Manicures w o want agents. All for 


‘The Columbian, 13; Otis 





25 BUYS A SEWING MACHINE 
wel) made. Warranted todo good sewing. So simple eerie} 


TRI 
100,000 im 
=u 


famous Oxford High 
ot Tontvance. 
= it thisoutand send 
as. ere tieede 
Oxford Merchandise Co. 300 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


>, CENUINE POLICE AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 
; ¥ Reliable, Puliy Guaranteed. . 
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oe 
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EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


How to Preserve Winter Apples 
in Best Condition. 








I have frequently had cause, in my ex- 
perience, to wonder why some farmers 
are so indifferent about fruit, appear to 
value it so lightly as an article of diet, 
especially winter apples; why they fail to 
comprehend that good fruit is one of the 
greatest and most wholesome luxuries that 
earth can produce. After mucli reflection 
I have about come to the conclusion that 
one reason why such farmers undervalue 
winter apples is because.they seldom know 
what they are at the best, because they 
do not preserve them in a way to develop 
their best qualities, their highest flavors. 
With summer and autumn applés the case 
is different. They develop their true 
flavors hanging upon the tree, kissed by 
the ardent rays of the sun and fanned by 
gentle, wooing breezes, until they become 
ripe and mellow, soft, juicy and delicious. 
The boy at a very tender age learns what 
trees in his father’s orchard bear the best 
fruit; where the Early Harvest, the Yel- 
low Bough, the Primate, Early Joe, Gold- 
en Sweet, Gravenstein, Jersey Sweet and 
Fall Pippin spread their boughs and, after 
they begin to ripen it must be a cold or a 
wet day indeed that he does not pay them 
a visit and shake off the ripest, or club or 
pole off the highest colored specimens, un- 
til he has filled his pockets. In this way 
he learns to duly appreciate the apple that 
ripens upon its tree. 


But, with the winter apple the case is 
different: When that is brought up from 
the cellar mellow enough for eating, it is 
a question whether he will find it at its 
best, or whether it will have the flavor of 
turnips, onions, rotten potatoes, cabbages 
or rotten apples. I have been presented 
apples from farmers’ cellars, perhaps for 
identification or as specimens of superior 
quality, the normal flavor of which was so 
suppressed by the absorption of more pow- 
erful odors from vegetables that I was 
unable to form any opinion of the real 
flavor of the apple. 

Now it is a great mistake to store win- 
ter apples where any such result is possi- 
ble. A cellar in which is stored, in con- 
siderable quantities, every vegetable which 
the farmer produces and saves for winter 
use, is an unsuitable place for the storage 
of so delicate a fruit as the apple. I have 
called at houses, in -winter, in which I 
could detect a strong odor of turnips the 
moment I entered the front door. No one 
could expect to eat apples from such a 
cellar that would retain their natural 
flavors. The stronger would overcome and 
expel the more delicate flavor. If a family 
must keep a few of the leading vegetables 
in the house cellar for use during the win- 
ter let small quantities be brought in at a 
time from a barn cellar, or séme other 
place of storage and then keep the cellar 
well ventilated whenever the temperature 
will permit it to be done with safety. A 
family cellar should be partitioned into 
several apartments, with © brick or 
stone walls and close fitting doors, to pre- 
vent communication of natural, or dis- 
eased, odors. I have always found it best 
to keep my winter apples.in barrels and 
when one is opened for daily: 
movable cover to the barrel. Then you 
may reasonably expect that your fruit will 
retain its genuine, natural aroma that will 
do justice to its character. At the same 
time, be careful to promptly remove any 
fruit that has begun to show signs of de- 
cay. It is well to look over winter apples, 
frequently, handling them as you would 
eggs. 

If apples cannot be so separated from 
vegetables in the cellar as to prevent ab- 
sorption of flavors, I think I wotld prefer 
burying them in pits, in the old-fashioned 
way practiced by our forefathers. I have 
never practiced that way of wintering ap- 
ples, but I can recall a long, cold winter, 
over sixty years since, in my birthplace 
among the hills in the eastern part of this 
State; a little conical mound of earth in 
the garden, a hole dug through frozen 
earth on one side of it, stuffed full of 
straw, and a small, tow-headed boy visit- 
ing the pit, frequently, withdrawing the 
wisp of straw, taking out a handful of 
small apples and, after carefully replacing 
the straw, repairing to the kitchen and 
by the large Dutch fireplace, zreatly en- 
joying those apples. They were nameless. 
probably a seedling, but they iad a fine 
aroma that pervaded the large room.» The 
flavor was not impaired by proximity to 
any other fruit, or any vegetable, 


A good many fruit growers seem more 
concerned to plant and grow good fruits 
than to preserve them in their.best con- 
dition after they are grown. Winter ap- 
ples are usually gathered, in Western 
New York, in the early part of October 
and one of the most difficult problems in 
horticulture is how to preserve those ap- 
ples with the least change until it is nec- 
essary to put them in winter quarters, 
about the first of December. The great- 
est trouble to be apprehended during that 
time, is from too high a temperature. 
There may be days in that period—as 
there were in the past autumn—when thé 
mercury will range through the sixties, a 
temperature favorable to the rapid 
growth of the fungus that causes the ripe, 
or bitter, rot (Gloeosporum fru¢tigenum). 
It is desirable to keep the apples*at a 
temperature not to exceed 45 degrees, or 
50 degrees at the most, but that is almost 
impgssible without resort to cold storage 
and artificial cooling of the atgosphere. 
A well built fruit-house with two or’three 
thicknesses of siding and building paper 
would come the nearest to it, uhless they 
could be stored in a sub-cellar. Speaking 
of ripe-rot and bitter-rot, is there not a 
mistake on the part of mycologists in 
placing them in the same class or species? 
The decay of ripe apples from rotting, 
quite frequently caused by a bruise, .ap- 
pears and tastes different from the bitter- 
rot. The latter I first observed about 
25 years since in some Baldwin apples 

rowing in an orchard of mine in Monroe 

ounty. There were two plats of Bald- 
wins in the orchard, one producing apples 
rather below medium in size, but very 
sound and highly colored, the other pro- 
ducing fruit of unusually large size; but 
of less firm texture and ‘not so Highly col- 
ored. When the latter approached ma- 
turity, upon close examinatioh, small, 
black, or dark brown spots could be dis- 
cerned on some individuals and just under 
the skin, small, decayed spots of a dark 
red color and intensely bitter to the taste. 
These spots were generally fotind upon 
the sunny side of the fruit, rarely extend- 
ing inward more than one-sixteehth of an 
inch. These rotten spots appeared to be 
confined to the Baldwins, then, and to the 
larger ones, the medium sized and smaller 
ones being exempt from them. In recent 
years I have observed the rot upon the 
Northern Spy and in that variety it ap- 
pears to select the largest, fairest fruit. 
It really seems to have becoine an alarm- 
ing disease and should be , if pos- 
sible. It is claimed that. the leaux 





| mixture is a preventive; if 
another argument in favor 
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with that fungicide in the latter part of 
the season. 


NEVER USE CULLINGS FOR BAT- 
ING. 


I have always urged producers of food 
products to consume the best, freely, in 
their own families; to encourage a good 
home market. To induce the family to 
make liberal use of those products it is 
absolutely necessary to preserve them in 
the best possible condition and I am con- 
fident that if fruit growers and farmers 
would store their winter apples in pure, 
clean cellars, where nothing could vitiate 
their normal flavors and, then eat them 
when at their best, they would make use of 
barrels where they now consume bushels 
only, and then, if they would make it a 
rule to place a large dish of the best fruit 
that their orchards could afford, upon the 
table at every meal, to be eaten before, 
after, or with the meal, they would find 
their fruit the most enjoyable and health- 
promoting portion of the meal. I would 
not advise them to do, as some families 
I have known have done, commence in 
early winter assorting out the decaying 
fruit and eating it first, to save it, and, 
by the time that was consumed, there 
would be more in the same condition and 
the consequence would be that they 
would be eating imperfect fruit all win- 
ter. The better way would be, to pick 
out the finerdruit for the table and, either 
feed the cullens to stock, use them for 
cooking or can them for use when the 
fresh fruit is gone, but always have the 
jon for family use and eat it at meal- 
ime, 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


Believers in Indian summer could find 
pretty strong confirmation of the theory 
in the last November, for we really had 
three or four spells of weather very much 
like summer. The first five days of the 
month the maxinium temperature ranged 
from 53 degrees to 65 degrees; from the 
15th to the 18th, inclusive, it ranged from 
54 degrees to 71 degrees, and on the 26th 
and 27th it reached 69 degrees. The mean 
for the month was 42 degrees, just 4 de- 
grees above the average for 26 years. 
The total precipitation, of rain and melted 
snow, was 2.94 inches, being .386 of an 
inch less than the average for 26 years. 
It was an excellent month for agricul- 
turists to finish up the fall work and I 
understand that some of them: worked 
with a great deal more hopefulness and 
energy after reading the election returns. 
The first week in December was genuine 
winter weather, for several days the mer- 
cury ranging from 15 degrees or 16 de- 
grees {o 24 degrees or 25 degrees. The 
change from Thanksgiving was very de- 
cided. P. C. Reynolds.’ 





Horticultural Notes. 


—A superfluous branch is a needless 
drain upon the resources of a tree. 

—In pruning the grape, allow five canes 
or vines to éach post, cutting back every 
year. 

—Burn all the wood cut out of black 
and red raspberries, so as to destroy the 
eggs of insects. 

—Put tp a number of small boxes in 
the trees in the orchard especially for the 
martins aud wrens. 

—In all pruning it is safer to err on 
the side of pruning too little than to run 
the risk of pruning too much. 

—All apples keep best in a temperature 
pretty near freezing, and particularly iw 
an evem temperature. 

—A garden can hardly be too rich, espe- 


cially if proper care is taken in planning‘ 


ae 80 as tu.keep the ground occu- 
pied. 

—All stone fruits, such as the cherry 
and plum, should be grafted before the sap 
leaves, otherwise success is more than 
doubtful. 

—The long growth of raspberries and 
blackberries should be shortened one-third 
or more if the growth was unchecked dur- 
ing the summer. 

—It is claimed that with the peach a 
Southern slope will yield earlier, richer 
and better flavored fruit, but there is an 
increased risk of loss from late frosts. 

—In transplanting evergreens the roots 
should be wrapped with damp straw or 
hay as soon as they are taken out of the 
ground, and protected in this way until 
set out again. 

—When trees are to be set out in the 
spring, in many cases it will be a good 
plan to mark out the ground and set stakes 
where the trees are to be planted. This 
will save time in the spring. 
~—Japanese Plums.—The Burbank, Yel- 
low Japan, Abundance and other Japan- 
ese plums seem meeting with favor, doing 
well generally wherever tried, being good 
flavored, good shippers and good for mar- 
ket. Whether or not curculios will not 
take to them kindly or not remains to be 
seen. It has been said they will not. It is 
said of them that they bloomia little ahead 
of ordinary sorts.—Practical Farmer, 





Strawberries for Home or 
Market. ’ 


There is practically no difference in 
growing strawberries for market or for 
home use except in the amount planted 
and possibly in the quality of the varieties. 
Generally the most productive varieties 
are satisfactory for home use. Sod plowed 
under should not be planted to straw- 
berries, as grubs generally destroy plants. 
Land cultivated the previous season in any 
hoed crop will be in the best condition 
for strawberries. Coarse manure should 
be plowed under, fine manure, unleached 
wood ashes or bone meal should be applied 
as a top dressing and cultivated in, either 
before the plants are set or after. 

Plant in rows four feet apart and eight- 
een inches in the row. Set the new plants 
not less than ten inches apart until the 
row is as wide as you want it and remove 
the rest. Every third or fourth row 
should be staminate. 

Few persons once interested in straw- 
berry culture are satisfied without testing 
some of the novelties. The productiveness 
of new varieties every grower must test 
for himself. Set a dozen plants of a va- 
riety and grow them until you are satis- 
fied they are productive enough to be 
planted with your standard varieties. It 
may worry your patience to wait a year 
or two to find out the value of a variety, 
but it will tire your patience a good 
deal more to plant a thousand or two at a 
fancy price and get no returns.—Straw- 
berry, Culture. 





—Up to October 15th, this country sent 
368,643 barrels of apples abroad as com- 
pared with 29,042 barrels in the same sea- 
son last year. That accounts for some of 
the gold that ‘has lately been coming back 
to us. : 





LOUDON RASPBERRY 
PREMIUM.—Four _ strong 
plants of Loudon Red Rasp- 
berry (also two BDulalia—Os- 
trich Plume plants), will be 
mailed free to every sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit. 
Grower, who sends us 50 
cents for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, naming this as his pre- 
mium. Cut oyt this coupon 
and send sw@s¢ pour/jsub- 
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Deep Draining. 


Deep underdraining is a_ protection 
against damage from droughts. That may 
seem paradoxical to some+that we drain 
to get water out of the soil and drain 
to get water into the soil—yet we know 
from personal observation that growing 
crops over and around tile drains, in time 
of severe drought, will show almost as 
much superiority over those growing on 
undrained land as would be seen by com- 
parison of the same lands in an excessive 
wet time. We shall not attempt a full 
description of the theories explanatory of 
this as put forward by those who have 
made the subject a study, but will men- 
tion a few points that may serve to give 
the reader some comprehension of the 
idea.—Ex. \ 





British Wheat Imports. 


The London Times says: “The sub- 
joined table, which gives the value of our 
imports of wheat from various countries 
for the eight months ended August 31st, 
shows that the United States has profited 
appreciably by the partial failure of the 
supplies usually put on the market by its 


competitors: 
1896. 1895. 


ceveees £3,412,000 £4,407,000 
6,040,000 5,350,000 
1,331,000 2,735,000 
512,000 1,539,000 
» 2,000 889,000 


631,000 326,000 
1,288,000 827,000 


£16,073,000 


Russia . 
United States. . 
Argentina 
India ... 
Australasia ... 
British North 
America... 
Other Countries, 


Totals.......£13,214,000 





Two Acres Enough. 


What many an American farmer fails 
to do on 100 acres, the thrifty Hollander 
in Belgium easily does on two acres; 
namely, support a large family and lay by 
something for a rainy day. He does it by 
making the most of every inch, by heavy 
manuring, allowing no waste places. His 
two acres is surrounded by a ditch of run- 
ning water. The typical two-acre Belgium 
farm will contain a patch of wheat or rye 
and another of barley; another fair por- 
tion grows potatoes. A row of cabbage 
grows all around on the sloping sides of 
the ditches with a row of onions just in- 
side, leaving bare walking room between 
them and the grain. 

The shade trees round the house are 
pear trees. Every foot of land is made to 
produce. He keeps pigs and chickens. We 
refer to this as illustrating the possibilities 
of land production. In Belgium 6,000,000 
people, chiefly farmers, live on a piece of 
land the size of the State of Maryland. 
They furnish an object lesson on success- 
ful intensive farming.—Grape Belt. 





Fruit Notes. 


A low tree is least affected by the winds 
and will grow better. Young trees can 
be pruned to any desired shape by ju- 
dicious pruning. 

Large crops are not always the most 
profitable. Consumers desire large, strong 
fruit of a good quality rather than inferior 
grades. 

Cuttings of quick growing herbaceous 
plants, like heliotrope, verbena, phlox, 
geraniums, root quickly, chrysanthemums 
soonest of all. ' 

With grapes ground bone may be placed 


in direct contact with the roots without | 
| injury; but any other fertilizer should be 


thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

If the young orchard is well cultivated 
until it is well established it will pay a 
much better profit and for a longer num- 
ber of years than if left uncultivated. 

If, as is claimed, that the character of 
the soil has much to do with the keeping 
quality of apples, this should be kept in 
mind in selecting the site for the orchard. 





Raspberries. 


1. Black raspberries can be made a prof- 
itable farm crop when grown for evaporat- 
ing purposes and gathered by the aid‘of 
berry harvesters regardless of proximity 
to markets. An average yield with good 
culture is about 75 to 80 bushels per acre. 

2. An average yield of red raspberries 
is about 70 bushels per acre. An average 
yield of blackberries is about 100 bushels 
per acre. 

38. A majority of growers find low sum- 
mer pinching of blackberries best for most 
varieties. 

4. Growers are about equally divided in 
opinion as to whether red raspberries 
should be pinched back at all in summer. 
If pinched, it should be done low and 
early. The canes should be made to 
branch low. 

5. Evaporating red raspberries has not 
yet proved profitable. 

6. There seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect that blackberries can be profitably 
grown for evaporating purposes. 

7. Berry canes which made their entire 
growth after July 6th stood the winter as 
well or better than those which grew dur- 
ing the whole season. 

8. Removing all young canes from a 
plantation bearing its last crop of fruit 
materially increases the yield.—Fred W. 
Card. 





Cherries. 


The Dukes have = strong, 
branches, while the Mborellos have 
branches more slender and _ spreading. 
These are erroneously called sour cherries, 
some being sweet. Hearts and Bigarreau 
cherries or Sweets, as they are frequently 
called, have too many faults to recom- 
mend them to this section. Among which 
I will mention a few: Their tendency to 
early blooming, the rapid growth of the 
trunk, especially on rich soil, which causes 


upright 


| the bark to split on the sunny side, when 


the tree soon dies. “Should you be so for- 
tunate as to have your tree to set a crop 
of cherries, you would next be confronted 
by rot caused by heavy spring rains. 
Should you then be so fortunate as to 
reach the ripening period safely, your crop 
would then be ready for the birds, when 
in a few days your many thoughts of 
feasting on the large, luscious Heart and 
Bigarreaus will have vanished as a 
dream. The cherry being a very hardy 
tree, will thrive in nearly all good soils; 
but a dryer soil than for most other fruits 
is found preferablé; a sandy or gravelly 
loam is best. In wet places or on water- 
shed subsoils it does not flourish, and 
soon perishes. Raising cherries on a large 
scale for shipping purposes has been either 
overlooked or not considered of sufficient 
importance from a pecuniary standpoint 
to induce our farmers to plant large or- 
chards. I know of only two such orchards. 
I would recommend for Middle Tennes- 
see the following kinds, named.in the or- 
der of ripening: 1 Early Richmond, 2 
Montmorency Ordinaire, 3 Royal Duke, 4 
Hortense, 5 Large. English Morello. For 
orchards I would recommend planting 20 
feet apart in the rows, and rows 20 feet 
apart. This would give 108 trees to the 
acre. ' 

Cherry trees frequently do well planted 
in fence corners, but like other fruit trees, 
do better when cultivated: Beyond trim- 


tming the small, tender bfanches of the 
I trees while young to form a pyramidical: 





head, the cherry tree should not be 
pruned, especially the large limbs,‘as they 
rarely, heal. Sometimes the cherry crops 
are much lessened by long and heavy 
rains, at the period of the bursting of the 
anthers, washing down the pollen and pre- 
venting the fertilization of the “Stigma” 
and germ. Before closing this subject I 
desire to call your attention to the erro- 
neous impression that prevails among 
many. That in order to obtain a certain 


ERR AA Yi: ese AX 
This Year 1897 is the 
GOLDEN JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY OF 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


To commemorate our fiftieth business vem 
we have prepared the most beautiful an 
yaluable. SEED and PLANT CATALOGUE the 


kind of cherry they obtain a sprout from . takdening syorid,has ever seen. Every copy 


the parent tree. This will invariably ce-’ 
sult in disappointment, as cherries \ ate 
always grafted from the Mahaleb or Maz-, 
zard stock, hence sprouts from an Early; 
Richmond, May Duke, Morello or some 
other desirable kind would result in a Maz- 
zard or Mahaleb, a small, sour cherry t¢ 

fit for the table. ? 





Green’s Four Books on Fruit. 
Culture—New Edition for 1896. 

Notice that we offer Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with Green’s Four Books, on 
Fruit Culture, or Green’s Fruit Grower, 
with Green’s Six Books, one year, for 35c. 

We have recently printed a new edition 
of Green’s Four Books. The demand for 
these books has been so great that. we 
have lost record of the number of editions 
printed, but altogether over 100,000 copies 
have been issued and sold, thus indicating 
the interest taken in Fruit Culture by 
people. Those interested in gardening or 
orchards desire some book which they can 
refer to at yarious seasons of the year, as 
pruning, planting, spraying, harvesting, or 
other similar work progresses. These 
books are devoted: First, How We Made 
the Old Farm Pay. Second, Peach Cul- 
ture. Third, The Propagation of Fruit, 
Plants, Vines and Trees. Fourth, General 
Fruit Instructor, all uifder one cover. 
Formerly these books sold at 25c. each. 
All under one cover for 25c., or with 
Green’s Fruit Grower for 35c. 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I meana radical cure. I have made 
the disease of ‘FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











With ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. 
Send for freecatalog describing these and “*Root’s 
Simplicity Process” of home repsiring. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmith’s and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send to-day. The KUOT BROS, CO., Plymouth, O 


EGG BOXES, 

BERRY BOXES, 

EGG GASES, 
FILLERS, 





PACKAGE 00., 


Newark, 
New York. 


Fruit Packages of all Kinds, 








Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 

> PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount allowed 
on winter orders. Price list 
free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. | 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, ErR1g County, OnI0. 


ERRY BOX MAGHINE., 


Specially adapted to the use of the grower, 
who can buy his box material in the “ flat ” 
_ and put up his packages at a slight cost. 
Fifty per cent. saved. Price of machine low, 
and therefore in reach of all growers. 
Write for illustrated circular. F 
CINCINNATI SPECIALTY MF’G CO., 
22-24 E. 8rd. St. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















with tight corners, $3 per M. Material in the flat 
$1.50 and $2.00 per M. Circulars free. Address, 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET CoO., 
West Webster, Monroe Uo., N. Y. 
Lots of Letters, Papers, Cards, Mag- 
azines, Novelties ete. + 
send us 10c. and we 
will put your name in our Agents Di- 
ers, pubs. and supply houses. You will 
et our 64col. Jilus. Mag., also another 
fag. 6 mos. on trial,.all for 10c. 
Don’t miss this chance. Address at once 
YANK PUB, CO.,. 13] Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
in every town and city can learn how to 
Cyclometer. and a number of other 
articles, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, by 
sending their name and address to 
P.O. BOX 656, NEW YORK CITY 
Is the latest, handiest and best 
‘ Grinding ‘mill made. We 
panufacture both Frem 
Buhrs and Steel Guin. 
and best line to choose 
54 years’ experi- 
ence. Address, 
== STRAUB MACHINERY CO., 
3 Cincinnat 


Peach, Grape and Berry, quart and pint boxes 
| t IF YOU WANT TO RECEIV 
rectory, which we send to manufactur- 
obtain a Watch, Pair of Skates, Camera, 
No. 18 EXPORT 
4 mers, aud have the largest 
i, - Ohio. 


Mention this Paper. 





=> NACHINERY 
Macees Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses, 

8 NS*" Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 

Soomer & Boschert Pross Co. 347 W. Water St. Byracuse,N.¥ 


Another Year's 
Experience puts 
this at a 
the Head. §2es 
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Price for London new red Raspberry 
plants reduced to $5 per 100; 6 for 40c; 


12 for 75c.. Mailed postpaid at all but 100] 


prices if so requested. 
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Costs 88-25 cts.-to produce, but in honor of 
this our “JUBILEE” -year, we will send 


it this season } to any one on 
teteipc, of Noe RE E in py eg to 
 Zoverspastas ‘and mailing. This “JUBILEE” 
CATALOGUE ’ot -EVERYTHING FOR THE 
fiARDEN is a magnificent book of 170 pages, 
"6, which ‘are displayed over 500 beautiful 
jllustsations: of Seeds and Plants, the work 
of our own artists. Also six full-size colored 
plates which in artistic beauty have prob- 
ably never been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. ' 

The gorgeous products of our Gardens 
and Greenhouses are not only faithfully 
pictured and described in the Catalogue, but 
equally so every other desirable requisite, 
new and old, for both Farm and Garden. 

A “SURPRISE SOUVENIR” will also be 
sent without charge to all applicants for 
the Catalogue who will state where they 
saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST. NEW 


SHORTHAND BY 
AIL 








First Lesson Free. 
Situations furnished 
pupils whe competent. 
rite for catalogue 
and free lesson. 
W.G. CHAFFEE, 
Lord’s Prayer. OswsGo, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Agents Wanted 


EVERYWHERE-‘Send at once for list of 
NEW and ATTRACTIVE OFFERS. Val- 
uable Articles Given Away. But a few 
hours’ work required each week. Send at 
once for full particulars to - 


P. O. BOX 656, NEW YORK CITYs 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Have You Seen o 
Tue Farmers Voice ? 


In its new dress, and noted tue fact that is 
everywhere becuming to be recognized, that it is 
one of the leaders in all matters that relate to 
agriculture and the home? 


Dip You Know 


That its numerous departments are edited by 
men who combine a scientific with a practical 
knowledge of the respective lines upon which 
they write? 


lf You HAVEN'T 
SEEN OR READ IT 


Send at once for a FREE Sample Copy, and 
get the handsomest paper, filled to.the brim 
with good things for the farmer and the far- 
mer’s household, ever printed; or send 25 cents 
for a three-months’ tria] subscription. 
Asan Advertising Medium 
The Farmers Voice is Unexcelled. 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


FILLED CASES 


rfraated 20 
art th 
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ual to eee ont ~~ 
212.50 to $25.00. A guaran with eve 
i u pay. Give your full name, ex 5 
aide late which wanted, Indtes’? or cents’ sine 
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THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY LIMITED, 
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GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Gentlemen,— 
I desire to say that the trees already 
received are the finest lot of trees I have ever 
seen and take pleasure in informing you that [ 
shall send you a large order in the Spring. 
Iam yours truly, 
FRANK B. THOMPSON, 
Room 627 Carnegie Bld 


$790.00 in Cash Prizes. 


Everybody knows that a club of 100 subscrib- 
ers to any periodical will get better rates than a 
single subscriber. Some of our clubs reach 
several thousand. We take subscribers for all 
papers and give single gubseribers the lowest 
club rates. We forward orders to 
fast as received. Catalogue explaining every- 
thing free. 
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Copies of Magazines. Allrecent issues, We'wish 
place them in the hands of our agents. We can 
afford to pay the postage on this vast amount but i 
‘ou will send_us 10 cents we will mail you 1 pound or 
x pounds for 25 cents. We also have one million cop- 
ies of daily, weekly, agricultural, etc., etc., at same 
price as #hove. Address, 
AMERICAN CLUB LIST, Shamrock, N. Y. 
REFERENCE: . Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Seasonable Suggestions. 


' ‘ 

Do not forget to cover your rows or beds 
of strawberries, with a light cover:ng of 
straw, or strawy manure. This cuover 
should not be put on until the giound 
freezes, and should not be put on with 
the idea of keeping the plants warm, but 
simply to keep the ground from freezing 
and thawing. The greatest injury cccurs 
after the winter has past by the freezing 
and thawing of March and April, during 
which time the plants are liable to be 
heaved and the roots broken, but a slight 
protection during the winter keeps the 
foliage and buds from being injured dy 
a severe frost, or dry winds. 

If you have planted small fruit plants the 
past fall, remember that the secret of 
success with them is in covering each 
plant with a small forkful of strawy ma- 
nure—now, if not done before. ‘This not 
only prevents heaving by frost, but fer- 
tilizes the soil and keeps the soil moist 
and loose next spring, when otherwise it 
would become hard. > 


; 





Trees planted last fall should be banked 
up with earth and should also receive a 
slight dressing of manure over the bank 
of earth. 

Roses are usually left out doors all win- 
ter, but they are only half hardy, and 
should receive some protection. If in beds 
they should be covered with evergreen 
boughs. If in rows, the branches can te 
bent down as close to the earth as pos- 
sible, and weighted with earth, and earth 
piled about the base. 


Grape vines should be taken down from 
the trellis and laid upon the earth, where 
they will winter more safely than on the 
trellis. . 


Look out for snow banks in winter, 
+ . which, if very large, will break ddwn the 
>. canes of 1 

 pranches of trees and 





_ A Cherry Orchard. 





Plant a cherry orchard, a great curios- 
ity in the Hastern States, and a very 
profitable investment. In California fruit- 
growers plant ten to one hundred acres 
in one cherry orchard. They sell the fruit 
in your village and in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, right under 
your nose. : 

This seems strange. You in the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States having fertile soil 
adapted to cherry culture, yet you people 
eat cherries that come from California, 
and paying fancy prices. 

Gherries are the easiest fruits grown. 
Trees are sold at the nurseries at low 
prices, and they succeed on a great va- 
riety of soils and localities. They. come 
early into bearing and there are many fa- 
vorable features in regard to them, among 
which is the fact that the fruit can be 
gathered not necessarily the day it colors 
or ripens, but after a period of a week or 
two, or more. 

The Black Tartarian cherry growing in 
my door yard remains upon the tree in a 
remarkable condition for at least a 
mbnth, The Early Richmond is similar 
in this respect, and many others of that 
class. 

Fruit-growers have erroneous ideas of 
the perishable nature of cherries, owing 
to their experience with white cherries, 
which sometimes decay rapidly after pro- 
longed showers in hot weather. We do 
not recommend these for extensive mar- 
ket culture, owing to this peculiarity, but 
if the seasons are not showery at the time 
of ripening the white cherries will hang 
on the trees almost as long as any. The 
safest cherry to plant for the market are 
the black, or the red, commonly called 
sour or Morello cherries. Under this last 
head are such varieties as Early Rich- 
mond, Montmorency, May Duke, Olivet, 
Louis Phillip, etc. , This latter class of 
cherries is also the most hardy of any, 
enduring the severity of the coldest dis- 
tricts, especially the English Morello, 
which is considered the hardiest of all. 

Where land is high priced cherries can 
be planted very closely together, in which 
condition they will bear for many years. 
Thereafter every other tree can be re- 
moved, if thought desirable. 

Cherry trees will do better with culti- 
vation, but they bear abundantly and pro- 
duce fine fruit planted alongside the road- 
side, along the line of fences in the fields, 
and where no cultivation is possible. Con- 
sider the desirability of planting a cherry 
orchard. 





A; Cherry Culture. 





Few trees are more at- 
tractive than the Cherry 
on account of its beautiful 
foliage, its attractiv: blos- 
soms, and showy fruit. It 
is more often planted upon 
the lawn of the village and 
city, as, well as the farm 
lawn, than other fruit 
trees. It furnishes a delightful snade and 
is clean. The cherry does better without 
cultivation than almost any other fruit 
tree, but if possible the first few years it 
‘should be cultivated, or mulched on the 
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ly large. It is usual for people to avoid 
crops which requiré much labor, whereas 
those are the very crops wherein usually 
the most money can be made. Complaint 
is often made of birds feeding upon the 
cherries, but surely they are so produc- 
tive, a few would not be missed, and 
where the orchard ‘is large the birds make 
but little impression upon the enormous 


mens. The cherry ‘tree bears almost every 
year, and is an early fruiter. 
: «The cherry being a very hardy tree, will 


al 





best. In wet piaces or on watershed sub- 


*,ies on a large scale for shipping purposes 
ehivy been overlooked. I know of only two 
such orchards in*Maury County, those 
owned by Mr. Rainey and myself. I would 
recommend for Middle Tennessee the fol- 
lowing kinds} named in the order of ripen- 
ing: 1, Early Richmond; 2, Mont- 
morency Ordinairey 8, Royal Duke; 4, 


orchards I would recommend planting 20 
feet apart in the rows, and rows 20 feet 
apart. This would give 108 trees to the 
acre. 

Cherry trees frequently do well planted 
in fence corners, but like other fruit trees, 
do better when cultivated. Beyond trim- 
ming the smali, tender branches of the 
trees while young to form a pyramidical 
head, the cherry tree should not be 
pruned, especially the large limbs, as they 
rarely heal. 

May Duke.—Large; deep red; melting, 
juicy, rich, very fine; popular, productive, 


reliable. This is an excellent cherry; 
hardy and valuable throughout’ the 
country. 


Montmorency.—Large; bright, shining 

red; acid; late; valuable. Larger than 
Early Richmond. Hardy and productive. 
This variety seems to be almost as pop- 
ular as the Early Richmond. We seldom 
have trees enough to supply the demand. 
Canning houses like this variety. You 
cannot make & mistake in planting it. 
Olivet.—Large; very shining deep red; 
tender, rich and vinous, with a very sweet, 
sub-acidulous flavor; valuablé. This va- 
riety is not so well known as some others, 
being a newer variety. We hear it well 
spoken of. It is like all the others of this 
class, a hardy variety, and free from in- 
sects and fungus. A good grower. It suc- 
ceeds over a wide territory. 
President Stephens, of Nebraska State 
Horticultural Society, said recently: “In 
varieties of cherries for this State, Early 
Richmond leads all others.” 





_Dombey and Son. 





Mrs. Dombey, mother of little Paul and 
Florence, is dying. Charles Dickens 
closes this chapter with the following 
words: 

“Thus clinging fast to that slight spar 
within her arms, the mother drifted out 
upon the dark and unknown sea that rolls 
around the world.” 

Though I read the story of Dombey and 
Son when a child, I remember the above 
words distinctly, having forgotten almost 
everything else connected with the story. 


an impression upon our memory, while 
others are easily forgotten? But this is 
a beautiful thought, is it not? 





Pomme Grise. 





A neighbor sent me several russet ap- 
| ples of medium size, stating that they 
tasted like pears, and seemed to him to 
be a great curiosity, but he did not know 
the name. On eating one of these apples 
I concluded it was the Pomme Grise (pro- 
nounced pom-ime greese). Specimens of 
this apple which I have eaten previously 
have been quite small, less than half the 


size of the Fameuse. These _ speci- 
mens were nearly the _ size of 
Fameuse. These delicious apples 


were offered to my wife and son, but 
they declined with thanks, supposing, from 
the appearance of the apples, that they 
were the common tough russet, which they 
did not fancy. Indeed, there is nothing 
about the appearance of the apple that 
gives evidence of its deliciousness. If 
they were lying in abundance about the 
feet of those who were unacquainted with 
the variety they would never be disturbed. 
But in quality these are the most de- 
licious of all apples, being equal to that 
of the Josephine, or the Winter Nellis 
pear, and reminding one very much of 
those superior pears. This apple is known 
in the markets, and is sold at extraordin- 
ary high prices. Downing speaks of it 
as “a small, gray apple from Canada; 
probably of French or Swiss origin, and 
undoubtedly one of the finest apples for 
dessert apples for Northern climates. Not 
a strong grower, but a good bearer of ex- 
cellent flavor. Flesh tender, rich, and 
highly flavored.” It seems to us that this 
apple deserves more attention. 





—A milking machine has at last been 
invented, whick bids fair to be a success, 
and yet it is a complicated and expensive 
affair. It is at present used in a dairy at 
Sweden. It is composed of one-thousand 
different parts. It imitates the pressure 
of the hand almost exactly. 





Do not send any checks to us in pay- 
ment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It ccsts money to collect these 
checks, and we will have to return them 
to you if you send them. Send us lec. or 
2c. postage stamps, postal order, express 
money order or bank draft. 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘SANTA CLAUS is distributing good 
things among our rural.friends. Can you 
think of a more useful present to your 
son, daughter, or friend, or even to your 
wife, than ome year’s subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower? ‘Think this mat- 
ter over, and notice our premiums on page 
fout of this issue. Do not send checks 


yield, picking out mainly wormy speci- | 


’ ghifve in nearly all good soils; but a dryer | 
| Sell than for most other fruits is found ; 
perferable; a sandy or gravelly loam is, 


Hortense; 5, Large English Morello. For | 


How strange it is that some things make ; 


| character, 
| horses could not be kept going all the 


MY OLD NEIGHBORS. 





The Zimmerman Family. 


‘ie 





NO. 3. 

Adjoining our old homestead 12 miles 
south of Rochester, lived a German fam- 
ily by the name of Zimmerman. There 
were three boys: Nathan, William and 
Abraham, known as Nate, Bill and Abe, 
and two daughters. These children were 
all older than myself. Abe, the younyest, 
being five years my senior. The girls were 
amiable and talented, teaching the district 
schoo! at intervals. 

This family leased the farm which they 
occupied. The dwelling was one of the 
oldest in the country, built upon the side 
of the hill, very tall and ungainly. The 
main living room contained an old-fash- 
ioned open fire-place, and, being a very 
large room, was frequented by the hounds 
and other dogs owned by the boys, who 
were great hunters, and the walls being 
decorated by various shot-guns and rifles, 
| it possessed great attractions for me. In- 
deed, this family, although undoubtedly 
poor as regards money and land, seemed 
to enjoy life better than the ordinary run 
of mankind. They had few anxieties 
about the morrow. They lived well, not 
overworking, and their table was well 
supplied. They neither began work very 
early in the morning, nor continued late 
at night. The boys had time to hunt and 
| fish, and they were remarkably clever at 
both these manly sports. While my fath- 
er’s family were brought up under the 
strict discipline of the church, observing 
the Sabbath closely, attending church and 
doing no work on Sunday that was not 
absolutely necessary, our neighbors, the 
Zimmermans, made a holiday of Sunday. 
I envied them their freedom to dress in 
comfortable clothing on Sunday, while I 
had to put on a stiffly starched and un- 
comfortable shirt and collar, tight shoes 
and clothing, that made me feel stiff and 
awkward. I also envied their freedom 
from attendance at church. As a boy I 
did not appreciate sermons, and found the 
uncushioned seats hard and uncomfort- 
able during the hour or two that I was 
compelled to spend in church. But the 
Zimmerman boys could run about the 
woods, or fields, with their guns upon 
their shoulders, or recline upon the banks 
of the neighboring creek with rod in hand, 
or amuse themselves as they saw fit. 

The father was an aged man at the 
earliest date I can remember, and was the 
embodiment of kindliness, good nature and 
patience. He spoke in a slow and hesitat- 
ing manner in very broken English, his 
voice trembling, giving all he said great 
emphasis. He appeared to be too old to 
work. He maf have worked a little in 
the garden, but I cannot remember see- 
ing him engaged in labor of this kind. To 
me he seemed to be always fishing, or on 
the way to the fishing stream, or on the 
way home. Often his familiar form would 
be seen perched on the bank of the creek, 
which was in sight of our house, from 
early morning until evening. What mar- 
velous patience. As was usual, his pa- 
tience was rewarded, for old Mr. Zimmer- 
man was never known to return without 
a good basket of fish. The old man was 
very good to me as a boy. He had noth- 
ing but kind and encouraging words, and 
was never tired giving me information as 
to where were the best places to fish, or 
details in regard to fishing tackle, and 
methods of catching the slimy tribe. Since 
I was an enthusiastic hunter and fisher- 
man, it seemed to me that no life could be 
happier than that of old Mr. Zimmer- 
‘man’s, who was evidently free from care 
and anxiety, with nothing to do but to 
shoulder his rod and catch fish. 

The mother of the family was a kindly 
disposed woman, and an excellent cook. 
While I have never heard of the death of 
these good people, since they moved away 
from our neighborhood, they have long 
since gone to that bourne from which no 
traveler returns. 

The boys were all bachelors, and the 
girls never married so far as I have been 
‘informed. ‘The boys never cared for the 
society of ladies, and did not go into so- 
ciety. Society, in those days, was very 
much as it is at present; if not a member 
of the church, you were somewhat outside 
of the social circle, 

Nathan, the eldest, seemed to be most 
steadfast at his woyk. William, or Bill, 
as he was called, was the odd member of 
the family. They were all eccentric in 
some way. Bill did not seem to be se- 
riously interested in the affairs of the 
farm upon which he lived, but was always 
following a thrashing machine, or reaper, 
or breaking horses, or running buzz saws 
for cutting wood, or something of that 
and since the machines and 











time, Bill was often idle, especially in win- 
ters. He never showed a disposition to 
lay up money, but was good natured, 
bright, witty, and a pleasant, congenial 
man to meet. I never knew Bill to pay 
the least attention to any lady. 

At the time I speak of, Bill must have 
been forty years old. Suddenly it was an- 
nounced that he was married, to the sur-’ 
prise of many, for the general impression 
| was that he had enough to do to take care 
of himself without taking care of a wife 
and family. It proved to be true that Bill 
was married. His wife was a good look- 
ing woman. Bill moved away after he 
married, and we did not hear of him for 
many years. One day I met him in a 
neighboring city. He seemed to be very 
poor, and not in good health. I learned 
that he had a large family, and that he 
was having a hard time getting along. 

The Zimmermans were authorities on 
anything in regard to game, or to hunt- 
ing and fishing. I remember once when 
a boy, I shot a large bird, and was not 
certain whether it was a hen hawk or a 
partridge, or what; therefore, I ran eager- 
ly tO theyZimmerman house, and was in- 
formed that it was a partridge. We had 
it served on the table and it was consid- 
ered a great delicacy. 


BLACK SQUIRREL HUNTING. 


One evening I started down to the Zim- 
merman house. I never failed to find some- 
thing interesting whenever I visited these 
neighbors. They either had a new gun, 
young coon, or fox, or had just come in 
from hunting with a lot of squirrels, or 
pigeons, or from fishing with a seine with 
several baskets of fish, or had something 
novel to remark about success in hunting 
or fishing. Thus I was always glad to 
drop in‘at the neighbor’s house. On this 
eceasion the boys had caught a young, full 
grown black squirrel. ‘They were eating 
supper at the time, but informed me that 
they would show me the squirrel, and I 
waited with considerable impatience. At 
last they brought out the box which con- 
tained. the squirrel, and I, in my eager- 
ness to see, hovered over the cage so 
closely as to frighten the poor squirrel. 
It dashed against the frail bars of the 
cage, forced its way through, escaped to 
the ground, and from this to a large 
cherry tree standing near the house, and 
did not stop until he reached the top-most 
branch Abe, the youngest boy, began to 
climb the tree to dislodge the squirrel, say: 
ing that whoever caught it might have it, 
I was bound that I would catch that squir- 
rel if any such thing were possible; there- 
fore, I stood directly under the tree with. 
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catch the squirrel except myself. Soon 
Abe began to shake the branch on which 
the squirrel clung, and the squirrel came, 
head foremost, directly toward my out- 
stretched hands. When he reached my 
hands I closed them together on to the 
squirrel and deposited him safely in the 
cage. How it was that the squirrel did 
not bite I am unable to relate. Possibly 
I held him so tight that he could not get 
his mouth open, or possibly he had not 
reached the biting age. He was, never- 
theless, as large as any squirrel I ever 
saw, with an immense, bushy tail. 

This squirrel has a history: Soon after 
this incident my brother, who was a 
banker in Allegheny County, N. Y., sent 
for me to spend a year with him. My 
brother was also interested in a combined 
dry goods and grocery store, in which I 
acted as clerk. An expensive squirrel cage 
with a wheel, in which the squirrel was to 
exercise himself, was purchased. I kept 
my pet in this store and he attracted con- 
siderable attention. He -became very 
tame, and I could take him out of the 
cage and carry him in. my hand, or he 
would perch on my shoulder, and was alto- 
gether very cute and amusing. Sometimes 
over night he would escape from his cage, 
and the next morning could be found with 
difficulty. Often I found him in the top 
of the sugar barrel, in a box of raisins, or 
the cracker barrel. The squirrel kept me 
company for several years. One night 
during a cold winter he was placed down 
cellar. The cellar seemed to be too damp 
for his constitution and he died. I ought 
to have known better than thus to have 
exposed him. 

Connected with the Zimmerman house 
was one of the largest orchards in our 
part of the country. All orchards in 
those days consisted of trees 
which were mere seedlings when 
planted. A few of these trees nearest the 
house had been grafted to harvest apples, 
the Sweet Bough, Detroit Black, Gilly- 
flower, Golden Pippin, and other like old- 
fashioned apples. I do not remember see- 
ing a Baldwin apple tree at that time, and 
think possibly it had not yet been intro- 
duced; nor even a Greening. Ninety trees 
to the hundred in-this orchard were seed- 
lings and not a profitable item of the farm. 
This orchard has since been cut down, the 
stumps uprooted, and the soil devoted to 
more profitable purposes. Often, as a 
boy, I visited this orchard in order to fill 
my pockets with early apples. There is no 
one who enjoys visits to'an orchard so 
well as a hungry school-boy. 

I was never molested while regaling my- 
self on these apples except on one occa- 
sion when, thoughtlessly, I attempted to 
dislodge a squirrel from a tall tree by 
pelting him with harvest apples. The Zim- 
mermans objected to this very properly. 

Abe Zimmerman, the youngest child, 
was the one whom I knew best, since for 
several years I went with him to the old 
cobblestone school-house, with one cracked 
corner, which has since been replaced by 
a more modern building. Abe, in common 
with the other boys of his, family, was 
kind-hearted and generous, and an agree- 
able companion. I have often hunted with 
him through the woods, and secured from 
him valuable points in bagging the squir- 
rel, partridge, wood-chuck, mink, musk-rat. 
He was a tall young man, with dark hair 
ond dark complexion. I had great rever- 
ence for him owing to his skill as a hunter 
and fisherman, as well as for his other 
admirable traits of character. I had lost 
sight of him for many years, until a few 
years ago I met him in a neighboring vil- 
dage, and was informed that he was em- 
ployed in one of the factories there, was 
married and getting along fairly well in 


This sketch of the’#Zimmermans illus- 
trates. the fact that ‘we need not be rich 
to be comfortable, and to make our chil- 
dren happy and contented. 





Lack of Appreciation. 





There are few men in this country who 
are spending their lives in attempts to im- 
prove varieties of fruit by careful cross- 
ing of the pollen of the blossoms of the 
most desirable varieties. This might seem 
to the reader to be interesting work; but 
in fact it is an undertaking which re- 
quires great patience and perseverance. 
These men never become rich; in fact, 
their efforts are not appreciated. 

When, after many years of patience and 
excessive work, one of these experiment- 
ers succeeds in securing a variety of 
marked excellence, it is often received 
with coolness, sometimes with positive 
neglect by the public. Surely some nur- 
seryman must be the introducer of this 
new variety. Since it is understood that 
the nurserymian will make a profit out of 
the sale of plants, the press and the pub- 
lic at large are not inclined to overdo the 
business of applauding the new candidate 
for public favor. 

I allude to this in consideration of the 
somewhat chilly reception that the new 
Loudon raspberry has received at the 
hands of the public. Mr. Loudon, now 
nearly ‘eighty years old, has met in his 
life every kjnd of misfortune, reverses 
both financial and otherwise, and has 
wasted, if I may use such a term, his best 
years in his efforts to improve varieties 
of fruits. He has at last secured a va- 
riety of raspberries, which is unexcelled 
in its kind the world over. He has good 
reason to hope that this new variety will 
yield him money enough to make his last 
days comfortable. In his own State, hor- 
ticulturists are enthusiastic over the new 
variety, but elsewhere the people and 
press are exceedingly lukewarm. Indeed, 
there are people who go out of their way 
to give this valuable variety a “kick,” as 
did a-.correspondent of the Rural New 
Yorker recently, who is evidently inter- 
ested in another variety, which he, at the 
same time, praises in the highest terms, 
trampling the Loudon under his feet. And 
yet it was Mr. Carman who first an- 
nounced the remarkable value of the Lou- 
don. We wonder at their publishing such 
an account, but it is doubtless owing to 
their rule to offer all sides a chance to be 
heard, But a recent issue of the Rural 
New Yorker has the following in reply to 
the man who defamed the Loudon: 


THH LOUDON RED RASPBERRY. 


S. E. H., on page 624, in Rural New 
Yorker, says that the Loudon raspberry 
winterkilled. Two years ago, I bought 
from C. A. Green the true Loudon, which 
I have fruited now for two seasons. I 
can truthfully say that there can be no 
question of its hardiness in Northern New 
Jersey. My field was set out in a bleak 
place on the north side of a stone wall, 
without the slightest protection. The 
young sets, as well as the old, have en- 
dured the past severe winter unharmed, 
the terminal buds breaking through with 
great vigor each spring, while Golden 
Queen and Cuthbert, in the same field, 
winterkilled. The Loudon is, beyond all 
question, the best red raspberry ever in- 
troduced.—T. C. Kevitt, New Jersey. 

Mr. Loudon has sent plants of his new 
raspberry to various experiment stations. 
Many of. these stations have made no 
report of it whatever. The Geneva New 
York Experiment Station reports that it 
is valuable, producing more fruit than it 
has at Rochester farm, where the 
yield was 147 bushels per acre, when 


Experiment Station has made no public 
report that I know of. Prof. Green re- 
cently writes us that the Loudon has done 
remarkably well with him, and that he 
considers if a valuable variety, but on the 
whole we do not think that experiment 
stations have done the Loudon justice. 

The Loudon has now been tested in al- 
most every State and Territory. I have 
not found an instance where it was a 
failure. It is a great success in Canada 
where nothing but hardy varieties will 
stand any chance of succeeding. At 
Sparta, in Northern Wisconsin, it is pro- 
nounced the greatest of all hardy red rasp- 
berries; in Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, in 
the Southeast and Middle States, we hear 
nothing but good words for the Loudon, 
and yet the public press seems to have 
but little to say on this subject. 

Considering the treatment of the Loudon 
by the public at large, what inducement is 
there for a man to devote the best portion 
of his life in securing a new variety of 
fruit. Mr. Loudon was to receive, by far, 
the largest portion of the preceeds of the 
sale of Loudon plants for a series of 
years from the introducer. Owing to the 
apathy of the public his receipts have been 
smaller than they should have done. Doubt- 
less the hard times have had something 
to do with this matter, but considering the 
times and every aspect of the case, we 
conclude that the public is not apprecia- 
tive. We have grown this variety by the 
acre at Rochester for several years, and 
know that it is the best, bright, hardy and 
firm red raspberry of good quality extant. 
This should excite some interest in this 
matter, with favorable comments and no- 
tices from the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural press. 

In contrast to the Loudon is another 
new raspberry, which is being sold al- 
most exclusively by the thousands, by 
agents, in all parts of the country. I will 
not mention the riame, since I have no rea- 
son to oppose the interests of that va- 
riety, but it is a dark purple variety of 
red raspberry. Its greatest claim for pop- 
ularity is its immense growth. Agents in 
all parts of the country write to the agri- 
cutural papers that this is a marvelous 
raspberry, growing as large as a tree, etc., 
and the articles are published far and 
wide. Now I will ask what are the ad- 
vantages of a raspberry bush so tall as 
this? The berries are not so easily gath- 
ered. You will use a step-ladder to get 
to the fruit. Then again, such rapid grow- 
ers are never so hardy as those that grow 
more moderately. The Loudon is rather 
a dwarfish grower, and we consider this 
a strong point in its favor. The Cuth- 
bert and Shaffer are far too rank in 
growth, and of excessive vigor, causing 
both these varieties to be tender, and to 
be winterkilled. Loudon grows rank 
enough, but not so rank as to endanger 
its being injured during winter. The 
canes and fruit of the Loudon is just high 
enough to be picked easily by 4 child and 
a large portion of the wood need not be 
removed each season, as must be the ‘case 
with Cuthbert and Shaffer, and the new 
variety alluded to. 





Gone to the Country. 





Two ladies, both elegantly dressed, met 
on the sidewalk of a large city. 

“Why, how do you do, Mrs. Dewdrop. 
I have not seen you for an age. Where 
have you been?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard we exchanged 
our city home for a little farm, four cr 
five miles out of the city?’ 

“No, I had not heard a word about it, 
and wondered what had become of you.” 

“Well you see,‘I was in miserable health 


moved on to this farm; and | have inier- 
ested myseif in chickens, and'in the veg- 
etable and fruit garden. I spend most of 
my time outdoors in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, and »m now one of the healthiest 
of women. Did you ever sce such a trans- 
formation ?” 

“Indeed, I never did. You are the pic- 
ture of health.” 

“Not only that—we enjoy our rural life 
exceedingly. We have learned to love na- 
ture, and all her changeable moods, and 
get along very nicely without the excite- 
ments of city life.” 

The above is an actual conversation 
which occurred in Rochester, within hear- 
ing of the wife of the Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Not only ill health drives 
people from the city to the country. In 
times like these many people having lost 
their positions as clerks, book-keepers, 
cashiers,or business managers, have been 
compelled to sell their city homes, or ex- 
change them for farms. ‘In times of finan- 
cial depressions people are driven from the 
crowded city to the country. 

About the first thing they do is to plant 
trees, plants and vines, for these are gen- 
erally intelligent people. I was told by 
one ‘of the oldest and most experienced 
nurseryman in this country that seasons 
of financial] depressions always brought 
large orders to the nurseries for plants and 
trees from this class of people. Surely no 
wiser course could be adopted than this, 
for the man who has been confined to the 
office for twenty or thirty years, or the 
wife who has been equally confined to her 
household duties, or the demands of fash- 
ionable society, must be greatly invig- 
outdoor pur- 


orated with these healthful 
suits. 
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Here is the picture ofthe oldest sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, taken in 
the act of reading our Health Department, 
which appears on the first page. This lady 
is ninty-three years old. She has reached 
this ripe old age by observing the laws of 
health. There are doubtless many read- 
ers of this paper who will lengthen their 
lives by the timely suggestions offered in 
our Health Department. What is a year’s 
life worth? It is surely worth more than 
50c., but this is all we ask for one year’s 
subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Now is the time to subscribe. Look over 
our premium list on page four. Do not 
send checks for subscriptions; we must 
return them if you do. Send postage 
stamps, postal order, express money or- 
Experiment Station. 


der, or bank draft. 

New York State Agricultural . 
Bulletin No, 107 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Geneva), 
gives the results of analyses of commer- 
cial fertilizers for the spring of- 1896. 

















for subscriptions, for we shall have to re- 





turn them if you do. Send postage stamps, . 
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my mouth wide open and my hands éle- 
vated to grasp him the moment he 
dropped. Of course no one thought I would 


grown mainly for propagation, and yet 
this "gong rahe 6 enthusiastic as. it 
seems the facts would warrant. The Ohio 
ties i inf ies ir oad : ed E pee G4) 
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Marvelous Resources of a Farm, 





Our farm superintendent has been send- 
ing us each week during the summer sup- 
plies. from the farm, which gives gréat 
pleasure, indicating. somewhat the tempt- 
ing items that a well managed farm will 
yield. 

The first items to be sent were straw- 
berries. The season being moist and fa- 
vorable, this fruit reached enormous pro- 
portions. I cannot remember when I have 
seen such large strawberries, as plants of 
the Marshall, and other varieties, pro- 
duced this year. Then came raspberries, 
blackberries, summef pears; then early 
and late grapes, then the fall pears, fall 
apples, chestnuts, butternuts, black wal- 
nuts, and then later winter pears, winter 
apples, and a load of potatoes for winter 
use, etc. 

The fruits at the farm this season were 
of rare excellence. I cannot remember 
any year when the apples, pears and other 
fruit were so fair, of such good size, and 
fine quality. As before stated, we have 
had nearly one-hundred varieties of ap- 
ples, fifty varieties of pears and a like 
proportion of plums, grapes, raspberries, 
blackberries, strawberries and other spe- 
cies. 

As I sat before the open Brate the other 
night, toasting my toes, I noticed a large 
bag of American sweet chestnuts upon 
the table, which had just been sent in 
from the farm. I remarked to my wife, 
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who was sitting opposite, how marvelous 
are the possibilities of a farm. Then we 
talked over our experience there, recalled 
to mind the bountiful supply of various 
products with which we were so bounte- 
ously supplied. 

Our farm is not'a chestnut farm, the 
land being a clayey loam, nevertheless we 
planted a small chestnut grove, the treeg 
being not over one foot high when 
planted, some eight or ten years ago. A 
chestnut tree will not bear for several 
years. This may discourage many from 
planting, but, as my wife remarked, all 
we have to do is to plant and to keep 
planting, and before we are aware of it 
these trees will. come into bearing, 
whether they be nut, or other fruits, and 
we will be surrounded with bountiful sup- 
plies. , 

These chestnut trees have borne some 
fruit for the past four or five years. They 
are objects of great beauty upon the farm, 
for where can you find a handsomer tree 
than the chestnut when in full blossom, 
or when covered with bristling burrs, 
which contain the precious nuts. I know 
of nothing which pleased children more 
than chestnut trees upon the farm or a 
bag of nuts upon the table, as they now 
lie on mine. 

During the fifteen years that I lived 
upon the farm, I was continually collect- 
ing, new and rare varieties of fruits, and 
nuts, and grafting them into bearing 





Continued on Page Nine. 
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desirable. All by mail, post-paid. 


Culture, for 35 cents. 


Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, please 
read the following offers, which are simply gifts to our subscribers, 
which we trust will be of interest to them.and do them good service. 
Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing we have 
chosen to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and 


Note also our clubbing offers with 


other papers; and particularly of the New York Weekly Tribune, one 
year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Also Fruit 
Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must 
in the same letter claim one of the premiums. 
premium when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your 
claim later, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers 


to adjust such small matters as these. 


If you fail to claim this 








No. 1.—We will mail, post-paid, 4 plants 
of the new Loudon, hardy, red raspberry 
and 2 Eulalia (Ostrich Plume plants) to 
each subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who sends us 50c., and at the same time 
asks for this premium. Subscribe now. 
Plants will be mailed in due season. 


No. 2.—One_ well- 
rooted plant by mail 
of the new Red Cross 
currant, for which the 
originator received 
$1,250.00 in cash one 
year ago. 


No. 3.—Ten Bismark 
Strawberry plants mail- 
ed, post-paid, to every 
subscriber who sends 
us 50c. and claims this 
premium in the same 
letter. Bismark is of- 
fered now for the first 
time. It is a seedling 
of the Bubach, No. 5, 

‘ and greatly resembles 
that variety, but it is : 
of better quality and 
perfect in blossom. 
This -would seem to tg 
make the Bismark as @ 
near perfect as is pos- 
sible. 
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No. 4.—We will mail 
one small. tree of new 
Triumph. early, free 
stone peach, undoubt- 
edly the most valuable 
early peach in exist- 
ence, 


No. 5.—One Crosby 
and one Elberta peach 
tree by mail, post-paid, 
also 2 Eulalia (Ostrich 
Plume, ornamental). 


No. 6.—One 
Burbank, Ja- 
pan, plum tree 
by mail, post- 
paid, and 2 Hu- 
lalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). 








No. 
Green Mountain Early 
White Grape, one Dia- 


7.—One new 


mond White Grape 
and 2 Bulalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). 


No. 8.—Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year with 
Green’s Six Books, or 
Green’s Four SBooks.on Fruit Culture, . 
post-paid, for 35 cents. 


No. 9—NEHW YORK TRIBUNE.—. 
Weekly, will be mailed together with 








See advertisement of Tribune on other 


PERC i toh os seats 
NEW 


No. 10.—RURA YORKER.— 
Weekly; AMERICAN POULTRY AD- 
VOCATH, Monthly, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower. All three papers will be mailed 














one year for $1.00. Regular subscription 
price of which is $1.75. 


No. 11.—For 50c. we offer the three pa- 
pers named below, one year, which is the 
regular price of any one of them; 

FARM JOURNAL, 

FANCIERS’ REVIEW, 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 

All three papers, one year, post-paid, for 
only 50c. 

No. 12.—LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

Subscription price, $1.00 
MODES OF NEW YORK. 
[a fashion monthly by May Manton.] 
Subscription price, $1.00 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
Subscription price, 


50 


‘ Regular price for the three papers, $2.50 


$1.25 


For stamping in 
Plain rubber type 
Your name and 
Address, will be 
Mailed YOU with 
GREEN'S 
FRUIT 
GROWER, 


We offer them for only, 





Green’s Fruit Grower for one year for 50 
cents. That is only 50 cents for the two 
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papers, regular price of which is $1.50. : 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


One year for 50 cents. 


*Send all orders to 
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WOMEN’S DEPAR 
“*The hand that rocks 1 


rules. the world.’’ 























Baby at Resi 













(Written for Green’s Fruit 






One little form is sleeping 
In the lovely vale alone 
And I sit weeping, weep 




























































Will a thrush warble a no 
To lift the heart that’s 
As I dolefully wait under 


My couch is like the billo 
Hurried by the restless 
And I’m weeping like the 






























A boat comes swiftly to t 
Moved by a muffled oar; 
In it I sail forever more. 
Mrs. E. F. Weir, 
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Happy New Ye 





Written for Green’s Fruit G: 
regular correspondent, Siste 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
“The hand that rocks the cradle 


rules. the world.’* 
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Baby at Rest. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


One little form is sleeping, sleeping, 
In the lovely vale alone, 
And I sit weeping, weeping. 


ill a thrush warble a note to me 
Wo lift the heart that’s throbbing, 
As I dolefully wait under the tree? 


My couch is like the billows, 
Hurried by the restless tide, 
And I’m weeping like the willows. 


A boat comes swiftly to the shore, 
Moved by a muffled oar; 
it 1 sail forever more. 
me Mrs. E. F. Weir, Shaws, Pa: 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Happy New Year. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


Doubtless last year, and the year before 
that, the first of January found us with a 
long list of possible and impossible good 
resolutions we were to put in practice in 
the coming twelve months. They'll do to 
start 97 on, and I shall suggest two new 
ones that probably have never been con- 
sidered particularily by the housekeepers. 
Instead of singing mournfully: 


“A few more years shall roll, a few more 
seasons come, 

And we shall be with those that rest, 
asleep within the tomb.” 


Resolve you won’t grow old, mentally, 
this year at least. Don’t imagine rheuma- 
tism is watching outside to catch you, if 
you take a walk in the stinging cold, or it 
is too late in life to start anything outside 
the usual daily round. After fifty is the 
time to begin a fad, and to pursue it en- 
ergetically. House plants are a delight, 
and health to mind and body. Books, too, 
or collecting specimens, or making bed- 
quilts of marvelous designs. Learn to 
play on some musical instrument, if is 
nothing but a mouth organ. A retired phy- 
sician, after sixty, took up playing on a 
big fiddle or cello. His boys and girls were 
musical, and frequently -had family con- 
certs. Papa was-as deaf as a post and 
couldn’t chord to save -his life. But he 
took such genuine delight in joining in 
with the rest that the young folks had not 
the heart to stop him. So they soaped his 
fiddle strings, put him in a corner, and 
the old gentlemen sawed away at the con- 
certs with a face of intense enjoyment. 
He used to say, “his fiddle’ had added 
ten years to his life. Another good reso- 
lution for the new year. Observe, in some 
way, the birthdays of every member of 
the family. It is a little thing, perhaps, 
but not often done. “There are so many 
of us,” said one mother, “and the family 
purse is slim.” True! My dear, but it 
takes very little to make children happy, 
and it’s worth any amount of trouble to 
make their home pleasant. A cake with 
pink frosting for her birthday tea made 
one little girl very happy, especially as she 
could invite to her house one of her play- 
mates. Be sure that you notice in some 
way your husband’s birthday. If only in 
having an extra tidbit on the table and 
Wearing your best dress. A dear old 
couple were lovers after thirty years of 
Married life. Her birthday breakfast 
always found a bouquet by her plate, and 
they always took an excursion together, if 
only in the street cars. 


OUR WINTER’S ENEMY. 

I ran into my neighbor’s yesterday 
morning and found her with her head tied 
Up, a very red nose and so hoarse she could 
hardly speak above a whisper. She was 
stuffing bits of paper in the cracks around 
the windows with a thin-bladed knife and 
coming in from the fresh air I noticed a 
flight smell of stove gas. “I don’t see 
What makes me catch so many colds,” 
Said she, “for I close all the cracks I can 
find, and wrap up like a mummy when I 
80 out.” 

“Exactly!” said I. “You shut yourself 
nto this overheated room, keep out heay- 
en's fresh air, perhaps eat a hearty sup- 
Per, get your internal arrangements all 
Sut of order and the next time you put 
your nose out of doors, your watchful 
*nemy, ‘old cold’ gets hold of you and you 
Wonder how you caught it. Leave a crack 
or two for fresh air to get im, especially 
at night. 

ut you will find you sleep warmer with 

“4 Window open, for fresh air makes good 

0od and good blood coursing through 
ow body makes you comfortable. An- 

€r preventive, have plants in the win- 
uae though they, any more than you, 
fr not be healthy with this impure air 
om the stove. But if the ventilation is 
the plants thrive and keep the air 
a St, and you are not so apt to take cold 
going out. Now is the time to watch 
oe children for their dread enemies, 

Cup and diphtheria, are hovering around. 

n't try to make them hot-house plants. 

3 them go out every day, but see that 
they oy warmly clad. Punish them if 
with Sip away, as children so often do 
ve a extra wraps. Then on coming in, 

‘ lat their feet are dry and warm, 
pont on candy and sweeties, Nothing 
ae children to a cold like disordered 
. h chs, They crave candy and ought 

ave it in limited quantities. Never 


Put on plenty of bed clothes,. 





between meals. It is this constant munch- 
ing that does the mischief. With pure 
air and going out doors every day you 
will be surprised how nature will tone 
your system, and keep our greatest win- 
ter enemy away.” 

OUR TYRANT. 

“O! Dear!’ sighed a woman at the dress- 
maker’s. “It’s“horrid! but I must wear 
it because it is the fashion!” She was a 
very peculiarly-shaped woman.’ Short, 
with unusually broad shoulders, and she 
was talking about balloon sleeves. She 
had them made to the utmost extent and 
put stiffening in them besides. A person 
behind her would exclaim, inwardly: 
What a monster! and feel fretful if at a 
theater that her view of the stage was cut 
off:+ The dressmaker told us small sleeves 
were in view and another woman said: 
“O! Dear, then my pipe stem arms will 
show!” Did you ever see a,woman try to 
go up stairs with her baby over her shoul- 
der and carry a glass of milk and stepping 
on her long skirts and* worried for fear 
she will fall? Now, if she was brave 
enough to wear short skirts she could have 
tripped up without a care. Perhaps you 
have paid for a theater ticket, and par- 
ticularly desired to see the play, and feel 
you had received the worth of your money, 
but a woman is in front, with a hat on at 
least twelve inches high, with its feath- 
ers and ornaments and your’neck aches, 
dodging this way and that, trying to get 
at least a partial view of the stage. And 
as for shoes! if the poor feet could only 
utter a loud protest, what groans we 
would hear! The poor toes compressed 
and the weight of the body upon them 
from the high heels. If you want to know 
what uncomfortable shoes a woman wears 
watch her run for a street car with such 


‘} an awkward wabble, when she might skip 


like a deer. As if it were not enough for 
women to be slaves, we must put the chil- 
dren under the yoke, covering up the 
pretty foreheads, “the sky of the face,” as 
some one says, with an ugly fringe of hair 
and forcing the young girls into corsets 
to improve their figures. At one time it 
was the “brown baby” every little tot you 
met clothed in sombre colors from head 
to heels, whereas bright colors seem to 
belong to the little ones. Now let us be 
sensible, and not bow our necks so com- 
pletely to tyrant fashion. If the style 
is becoming, is healthful, and not too ex- 
pensive let us indulge, in a measure. 
Again, let us dress according to the busi- 
ness we have in hand, and Never! O! 
Never let us wipe up the filth of the street 
and carry it along with us, as I have seen, 
on our long skirts. “Let your moderation 
be kaown to all men,” is as true’as Holy 
Writ, and surely we shall gain their re- 
spectful admiration by so doing. 


PLANNING THE HOME. 


Through the winter, many parlors will 
be given up to the young couples, and two 
heads will be close together and plans 
made for the new home. Sometimes, and 
it is always the best, and happiest, the 
house will be begun in the spring, or a 
small tenement wiil have to be looked up 
and in both cases I hope it will be in the 
suburbs, or even quite far in the country. 
However modest the plan, be sure to in- 
clude garden space, if only one hundred 
feet long by thirty wide and better econ- 
omize in other ways, but save a small 
sum at least to make the outside beautiful 
with shrubs and vines,’ Better go without 
big glass windows, and fancy -mantels 
than to let the outside go bare. But, 
what to select? First, vines, for they 
take off from the crude looks new houses 
are apt to have, and start an Ampelopsis 
WVetchii, and soon you will be interested 
qwatching the little teeters sp 
every small roughness, . 
the ugly brick, or elapboa Jack can 
make a screen and. on this you want a 
honeysuckle. Perhaps the mext year, a 
Clematis Jackmanni can’ be added, and 
when your screen is a mass of intense 
violet purple fiowers it will give an air 
of distinction to the house, however small. 
It is better to add the shrubs gradually; 
say, one new one every season, as this 
keeps up the interest, and won’t be hard 
on the purse. Let the tirst choice be a 
Peony for the center of the grass plot, 
and be sure to get a rich, scarlet, flow- 
ered one. It tdkes two or three years to 
settle, but with care, will send forth rich 
blooms for years, and the foliage is hand- 
some, and very ornamental. A ftowering 
almond will bloom early and delight you. 
So will the sweet syringa and lilac, and 
the old-fashioned ‘snowball in full bloom; 
it looks as if covered with snow. Of course, 
an apple tree must be added, even if the 
back yard is only 100 by 30. Jack will 
find it pays to live out several miles from 
the center in health, and interest in grow- 
ing things, and the wife and children will 
share the cares and delights of a garden, 
and all will be more attached to home, 
and won’t care to move every year. 





Rules For Hospitality. 


—Do not monopolize any good thing. 


—Do not intrude into your host’s affairs. 

—Go direct when the call or visit*is 
ended. 

—Do not make a hobby of persouxal in- 
firmities. 

—Do .not overdo the matter of enter. 
tairment. 

-—Do not forget bathing facilities for the 
guest. 

—‘Make yourself at home,” but not too 
much so. 

—In ministering to the guest do not neg- 
lect the family. 

—Do not make unnecessary work for 
others, even servants. 

—Do mot gossip; there are better things 
in life to think about. 

—Let no member of the family intrudé 
in the guest chamber. 

—Conform to the custom of the house, 
especially as to meals. 

—Be courteous, but not to the extent of 
surrendering principles. 

—When several guests are present, give 
a share of attention to all. 

—Introduce games or diversion, but only 
such as are agreeable. 

—Better simple food with pleasure than 
luxuries with annoyance and worry. 

—Have a comfortable room in readiness, 
adapted to the needs and tastes of the 
guests. 

—A guest need not accept every pro- 
posed entertainment; he should be consid- 
erate of himself and his host. 

—Learn the likes and dislikes of those 
who are to be entertained, but not through 
the medium of an imperative catechism.— 
Rural Home. : 





Ask Your Friends if they intend to read 
Green’s Fruit Grower this year - 
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Don’t Let Mother Do It. 


* 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
Do not let her slave and toll, 
While you sit, a useless idler, 
Fearing your soft hands to soil, 
Don’t you see the heavy burdens 
Daily she is wont to bear 
Bring the lines upon her forehead, 
Sprinkle silver in her hair? 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
Do not let her bake and. broil 

Through the long, bright sfimmer hours; 
Share with her the heavy toil. 

See! her eye has lost its brightness, 
Faded from her cheek its glow, 

And the step that once was buoyant 
Now is feeble, weak and slow. 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
She has cared for you so. long. 
Is it right the weak and feeble 
Should be toiling for the strong? 
Waken’from your listless languor, 
Seek her side to cheer and bless, 
And your grief will be less bitter 
When the sods above her press, 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
You will never, never know 

What were home without a mother 
Till that mother, lieth kow— 

Low beneath the budding daisies, 
Free from earthly care or pain— 

To the home, so sad without her, 
Never to return again. 





How to Become Self-Supporting. 


By Dinah Sturges. 

A woman in New York City is making 
an income large enough to support herself 
and a family of young children by putting 
up and delivering ten-cent lunches. She 
sent out circulars to schools, shops, offices 
—every place within easy reaching dis- 
tance of her home where there was likely 
to be somebody willing to pay ten cents for 
a comfortable luncheon, The result was a 
number of regular patrons, and the num- 
ber increases from week to week. The 
lunch’ consists of two sandwiches, fruit, 
pastry, a pickle or relish of some kind, and 
is never alike two days in succession. It 
is packed tidily in a clean white paste- 
board box and a Japanese napkin accom- 
panies each box. 

s* * 

A woman in Jersey City earns a good 
living painting signs. 
and wakened up to the fact one day that 
she had not talent—to say nothing of gen- 
ius—enough to give her paintings any 
commercial value. So she learned from 
her husband, who is a sign-painter, to 
paint signs, and now each one of them has 
a shop, and the children have a better 
chance in life that if their father, who is 
@ poor man, alone earned their support. 

* * * 

There are a number of successful women 
“drummers,” or traveling saleswomen; 
also several women earn good incomes so- 
liciting advertising. Both these occupa- 
tions require very level heads, ready 
speech, ability to quickly scan and classify 
people, and a gift for minding one’s busi- 
ness and acting in a manner that causes 
other people to mind theirs. 

** * ° 

A woman in Minneapolis for ten years 
past has earried on a successful flower- 
seed business. A newspaper in that city 
said recently: “The fact that a woman 
has grown up so successful in business in 
a short time and in the Northwest, speaks 
another word for the energetic end-of-the- 
century feminine, who is ill-content to fold 
her hands and let others feed and clothe 
her, or, having a living to make, does not 
hesitate to go about it.” 

*s* 


But it is not for want of occupation that 
women who would like to be, or need to 
be, self-supporting, and are. not, fail. It 
is because they have selected .a field to, 
which they are not suited; or ause they 
are untrained or ill-trained, or because 
they do not persevere, or because they go 
about their work in a lackadaisical fash- 
ion, with pride neither in it-nor in them- 
selves. 

“* * 

The superintendent of one of the big- 
gest dry-goods establishments in the 
country has asked me to say that there 
is a-lack of first-class saleswomen and 
salesmen. There are many saleswomen 
and salesmen, just as there are many do- 
mestics, unemployed, but the supply of 
superior salespeople, like the supply of Al 
domestie service, is far below the demand. 
“Many, very many, girls and women seem 
to think,” says this gentleman, who is one 
of the proprietors of the establishment, 
“that a saleswoman’s work consists in 
telling the price, cutting off the amount 
asked for, and receiving the purchaser’s 
money. This is the type of saleswoman 
who earns and gets the lowest wages, and 
who works along for years at the same 
rate.” 

Think of your own experiences in 
stores. Remember the saleswomen who 
answer your questions as if it were a favor 
to you, between their conversation about 
their own private affairs; who look and 
act injured if you wish to examine more 
than one piece of goods; who show no in- 
terest whatever in helping you find what 
you wish. Remember, too, the sales- 
woman—oftener the salesman—who acts. as 
if the one thing she existed for was to be 
of ‘Service to you, and that, while being 
equally useful to several other customers 
at the same time. She is not officious, but 
she is paying strict attention to her busi- 
ness, which is to act as the agent of her 
employer, and she does it so cleverly that 
you buy in spite of yourself. v 

This is the stamp of saleswoman who, 
a few years ago, was a poor cash-girl, 
very likely. Now she is head of her de- 
partment, goes to Europe twice a year to 
buy goods, and earns a salary, and re- 
ceives it, of $2,000 a year, and. from that 
upward. 

**_* * 

Most of what is written about women 
becoming self-supporting merely adds to 
the list of occupations open to women. 
What women, especially in the business 
world, need to-day is not a wider range in 
the choice of vocation, but more—a great 
deal more—gumption in following the vo- 
cation they choose, or which chooses 
them.—Woman’s World. 





Care of Table Linen. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

If a good quality of table linen is pur- 
chased it will last longer than a cheaper 
grade and will always look better. It 
should be plentiful enough so that it can 
be changed when necessary, every stain 
removed as soon after it is made as pos- 
sible, and every break or small hole neatly 
darned. Then it should be perfectly laun- 
dered. It is in the last named essential 
that we so often fail, for unless the 
housewife insists on having it washed and 
ironed properly, its original beauty is very 
apt to be ruined. 

It is necessagy to understand a few 
simple rules of needlework if the launder- 
ing of embroidered doilies and centerpieces 
is to be a success. In the first place use 
only. pale tints and none but the best em- 
Never use a knot, for each 
one will show plainly when the linen is 
«pressed, and never cross from one part 
of .the design to another, having a loose 
Take care not to draw 
the work; an embroidery hoop is of great 
value in this respect. Table linen should 
not be used long enough to become badly 
soiled, as the hard rubbing necessary to 
get it clean, is destructive to its beauty. 
Make a lather of soft water and Ivory 


soap and wash each piece between thé 


through two wrth 


She liked to paint, - 





a little blueing in the second. It should 
be starched just enough to give it its 
original satiny sheen, and this may be 
done by adding a little boiled starch to the 
second rinse water. This requires some 
more work than washing them with the 
other clothes, but so did the beautiful 
needle work that is put on them, and any 
one who possesses fine table linen will 
take an interest in its preservation. 
Table cloths should be taken from the 
line while still damp, folded evenly, and 
rolled up in a tight roll, wrapping them in 
a white cloth, so they will not dry on the 
outside, Napkins may be rolled in a sep- 
arate bundle until ready to iron. Heavy 
irons are best and should be quite hot to 
bring out the pattern nicely in the single 
fold. When the entire surface has been 
ironed, fold them evenly, and press lightly. 
The embroidered portions of the doilies 
should be ironed on the wrong side, then 
finish ironing on the right side. Linen 
that is treated in this way will look fresh. 
and new, and the embroidery silks will 
not fade as long as it lasts. Be sure it is 
thoroughly dry before putting in the linen 
closet, or it may mildew. E. J. C. 





Four Seasonable Notes From 
Washington Home Magazine, 


THE BEST GIVING. 





At the Christmas season. everybody, no 
matter whether he has been helpful or | 
not during the year, tries to do some- 
thing for those he loves, and often for 
those he does not love, but who need to 
have something done for them, Let us 
give our Christmas gifts on the principle 
of “lifting a little’ Let us choose the 
sort of present that will lighten a burden 
where we can do 80, a8 well as one that 
will simply give pleasure to the eye or 
taste of those who receive it. Too many 
times we choose what we think is pretty, 
without regard to whether it suits the 
needs of the one on whom we would be- 
stow a remembrance. It is not so gratify- 
ing to one’s self to give money, and yet 
money is often the mest sensible gift we 
can bestow, for the people who have 
real needs do not like to mention them, , 
and if they have the money it can be 
made to give real pleasure, and at the 
same time to lift a burden from the mind. 

I have known families to receive gifts 
of the same articles of clothing which, at 
great cost of labor, they had just sne- 
ceeded in procuring for themselves. I 
have known families to receive beautiful 
gift books that must be handled carefully 
and kept d4way from the dust, who would 
have been so grateful for school books, 
maps, charts, and such things as they 
constantly have to buy. To people who 
have little space give nothing of which 
they must take care—that is, after a mo- 
mentary pleasure, adding a burden instead ; 
of lifting one. 


INVALIDS’ CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


A visitor to an invalid home was once 
told by one of the patients: ‘‘We have a 
happy home, have many people come to 
see us and make nice times for us, every- 
thing is as pleasant as possible except on | 
holidays, and Christmas is the dreariest 
day of the year.” The visitor heard and 
pondered, and resolved that henceforth no 
such ban should rest upon Christmas Day. 
So when the merry Yule-tide came again 
the visitor gathered some friends together 
and they spent Christmas morning at the 
Home. A few simple gifts were carried 
to those of the patients who had no 
friends of their own, merry songs were 
sung, and a real good visiting time inau- 
gurated, with the result that the invalids 
voted it the “best Obristmas they had 
ever known,” and the visitors felt that it 
came nearer to being a real Christmas 
than any other of their lives. From that 
time through many years the pleasant 
custom has been maintained, and what- 
ever it may be to the patients, the visitors 
find that the best part of Christmas is that 
morning visit, and feel that they receive 
far more than they can possibly give in 
the lessons of patience and cheerfulness 
and courage that they learn, 


COTTON FLANNEL BLANKETS. 

Cotton-flangel blankets may be obtained 
at so low a price as 60 cents per pair. 
And in comfort they compare very favor- 
ably with those of flannel. Indeed to the 
touch, they are almost as agreeable as the 
woollen sheet or blanket. The cheaper 
ones in price are naturally of inferior 
grade, and much narrower and shorter 
than those ranging in prices from $1.50 
to $2.50 and $3.00 per pair. Many of the 
cotton-flannel blankets placed upon the 
counter are handsome as could be 
desired, and are very large. -It is economy 
to buy the better grades if they can be 
afforded, but the lesser ones are better 
than none, and may be used instead of 
muslin or linen sheets for winter use. 

Heavyweight bedding does not contain 
the warmth imagined, and it becomes a 
burden. Less of weight in comforters, 
and more of blankets for covering, in their 
place, would be better, and is much to be 
desired. 

Two winters ago, a cheap grade of flan- 
nel blankets were bought at a bargain 
sale. They were damaged slightly, and 
were sold for an astonishingly low price; 
75 cents per pair, if I remember right. 
Used to ‘sleep between, they would not 
have lasted a winter through, but as cov- 
ers, in place of comforts, they have given 
excellent satisfaction, and will last for 
many winters. Two of them give out 
more warmth than would a _ ten-pound, 
cotton-filled comforter, and to sleep under- 
neath a light, and yet a warm cover, gives 
a sense of restfulness that is never ex- 
perienced from sleeping under heavy- 
weight bedding. 


WINTER COMFORTS. 


Outing flannels, instead of having had 
their day among the so-called “fads,” 
have grown more universally popular as 
better known, because of their many ad- 
mirable qualities and the many uses they 
have proven equal to. 

One novel use to which the material was 





put last season was in the making of pil- 
low slips for night use. Every one knows 
the dread of pressing the head and face 
into a pillow clad in muslin slip, when the 
bitter\cold of winter has come. But com- 
paratively few have thought to Jessen that 
dread of retiring by employing, in place of 
the pillow case of icy muslin, that are fit 
for summer use alone, the softer and the 
warmer in effect, outing flannels, that 
come in such pretty shades, and in price 
a — as to be readily within the reach 
of all. 

The pillow slips in question were in deli- 
eate shades of blue and. pink, to match 


‘the other furnishings of the two sleeping 


apartments in mind. They were simply 
seamed into proper /shape and size, and 
finished by a broad hem, and upon “state 
occasions” were trimmed in a_ broad, 
creamy lace that was lightly basted upon 
the edge of the hem. The lace was only 
basted on that it might be easily removed 
when the slips should need laundering, 





Church Sociables- 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
SARAH M, BAILEY. 


The question often arises: “Where 
shall we hold our sociables? at the vestry 
or at the homes of our parishioners?” 

Just as the devoted wife throws open 
the household door to welcome home the 
husband to the warmth and cheer of the 
hearth, so I would advocate the opening 
of our homes to welcome the children of 
the church. Cheerfully and with an un- 
elouded face let the host and his family 
give all a cheery welcome and do all in 
their power to make the time pass pleas- 
antly. ’ r 

Invite the neighbors, whether church- 
going people or not. They will enjoy 
meeting ‘those from other parts of the 
town (I am writing for country parishes). 
Who can tell what the clasp of a hand 


-may do toward drawing hearts together 


and thus onward toward more brotherly 
love—a bond of the greatest importance 
in drawing us all to that grand fellowship 
that shall unite souls in one common 
brotherhood. 

From out their hidden recesses bring 
the pictures, albums and curiosities that 
will interest and help to pass the evening 
pleasantly. 

Some one has foolishly said: ‘Those 
who cannot attend our church and believe 
as we do, have no right to join our circle 
just for enjoyment.” They build their 
barriers too high to be Christlike. He ex- 
cluded none. Extend a cordial welcome 
to all you meet. Draw them toward you 
and your church life and influence if you 
can, Difference of opinion and belief will 
be forgotten as you bend tegether over a 
portfolio of engravings. 

Ah, when the time comes that we can 
meet our fellowmen as brothers, forget- 
ting all distinction of sect, prizing him for 
the good we find in him—we shall have 
mounted high upon the ladder of love that 
leads toward a nobler life, a broader 
range of thought and purpose, 

In my childhood home I have the pleas- 
antest recollections of our yearly church 
sociable. It came as regular as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and was looked for- 
ward to with almost as much eagerness. 
Bvery neighbor and our friends from the 


‘other churches received an invitation un- 


til our house rang with laughter and mu- 
sic and the hum of many voices. 

There was a sociability in these gather- 
ings that we fail to find in vestry gather- 
ing. The influence is wider and spreads 
like ripples upon the surface of a placid 


lake. "> by 

Don’t give up the good, old-fashioned 
church sociables at the homes of the par- 
ishioners if you want your numbers to in- 
erease, 





Strength of Character, 


Strength of character consists of two 
things: power. of will and power of self- 
restraint. It requires two things, there- 
fore,*for its existence; strong feelings and 
strong command over them. Now, it is 
here we make a great mistake; we mistake 
strong feelings for strong character. A 
man who bears all before him, before 
whose frown domestic troubles cease, and 
whose bursts of fury make the children 
of the household quake—because he has 
his will obeyed, and his own way in all 
things—we call him a strong man. The 
truth is, that is the weak man; it is his 
passions that are strong; he, mastered by 
them, is weak. You must measure the 
strength of a man by the power of the 
feelings he subdues, not by the power of 
those which subdue him. And hence com- 
posure is very often the highest result of 
strength. Did we never see a2 man re- 
ceive a flagrant insult, and only grow a 
little pale, and then reply quietly? That 
is a man spiritually strong. Or did we 
never see a2 man in anguish stand as if 
carved out of solid rock, mastering him- 
self? Or one bearing a hopeless daily 
trial remain silent, and never tell the 
world what cankered his home peace? 
That is strength. He who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste; he who, keenly 
sensitive, with many powers of indigna- 
tion in him, can be provoked, and yet 
restrain himself, and forgive—these are 
the strong men, the spiritual heroes.— 
Rural Home. 





—The distinction among animals of re- 
quiring Jeast sleep belongs to the elephant. 
In spite of its capacity for hard work the 
elephant seldom, if ever, sleeps more than 
four or, occasionally, five hours. For two 
hours before midnight, and again for two 
hours after one o’clock, these misborn 
mountains sleep. 

—Women pilots are employed by the 
Danish and Scandinavian Governments. 
Many Scandinavian captains say they pre- 
fer them to men, because they have more 
patience. Norway and Sweden also em- 
ploy women in the mercantile marine; 
they do the same work as the men before 
the mast, and take their turn at night 
lookout duty. 
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VOCAL. 

Good Old Somgs. Vol. IT. 
Minstrej Songs. 
Comie Songs. 
Classic, Vocal Gems, 4 Vols. Sop., 

Alto, Ten. or Bass. 
Choice Sacred Solos, 2 Vois. High 

and Low Voices. a 


($1.25), or in cloth 
volumes suitable for 


S C. H. Ditson & Co, 
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TALL, 


The following volumes make ideal Holiday. Presents. They 
are handsomely bound, and contain only the best music. IR 
Each book contains over $10.00 worth of sheet music. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Operatic Piano Collection. 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection. 
Piano Classics. 

Classical Pianist. 

Young People’s Classics. 
Sabbath-Day Music. 


Price per volume, $1.00 post-paid. 


The above collections may also be had bound in boards, 
git ree). Catalogues of other 
as 


fts sent free on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Johnson’s Coffee Cake. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
C, H. Ww, 


Mrs. Johnson’s coffe-cake 
Was sought for far and wide. 
And I say it for hen’s sake, 
Had the best of eggs inside. 


For forty years she had made 

z The making of cake an art; 
Sugar, butter, lent their aid, 

\ Supplied by her gen’rous heart. 


These’ many years she could tell, 
Just how to do the spicing 

Of coffee-cake; did it well, 
And topped {t off with icing, 


But alas! one weary. day, 
' After a heavy baking, 
All her energy gave way, 
And all her bones were aching, 


She ate a slice, said ’twas nice, 
But fate didn’t serve her right. 

Doctor twice, gave best advice— 
But she passed away that night. 





Pretty House Dresses. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
ELSIE GRAY. 


The importance of looking one’s best 
in our own homes should be kept in mind 
by every woman, whether she is twenty 
years old or sixty. Young ladies seldom 
fail to remember it, but married ladies 
often allow their household duties to oc- 
cupy all their time and thought. Love 
and respect are often lessened by a disre- 
gard for appearances. Personal neatness, 
becoming and fashionably dressed hair 
cost nothing but time, and go a long way 
toward good dressing. ! 

It is not encouraging extravagance to 
say that every woman should should have 
two or more pretty dresses to put on in 
the afternoon, while reading, sewing or 
attending to light household duties. There 
are many inexpensive materials which 
are, when well made, invariably graceful. 
Many an old gown can be freshened by 
brushing and sponging, the old sleeves re- 
placed with new ones, and various altera- 
tions made that will suggest themselves 
after an examination of the garments. If 
every woman realized how pretty her old 
dresses could be made, many a purse 
would be heavier, and many a _ heart 
lighter. If it is very much worn the first 
step will be to rip it apart, and throw 
away any that is not govd enough for 
further use; then if the goods is faded, 
dye it some darker color with diamond 
dye.. Two or three packages are enough 
for a heavy woolen dress, and the work 
is very quickly and easily done. If there 
is not enough material of one kind for 
the whole dress, it may be combined with 
other goods, either new or old. Thus a 
new dress that is entirely satisfactory, is 
often made of two old ones. q 

Black gowns are very fashionable this 
season. ‘They may be brightened by the 
use of a little color, or trimmed with white 
or black lace. Clean old passementerie 
with a soft brush and put on new beads 
in place of the missing ones. Black lace 
is renovated by washing carefully, then 
dip in cold coffee, in which a little gum 
arabic has been dissolved, and press 
smoothiy on a marble slab or window pane 
to dry. Ribbons, pressed by ironing with 
a damp cloth over them will do duty as 
folded belts and collars, and by saving 
such things you will always have on hand 
the decorations for many a dainty cos- 
tume. 

As to styles of making house gowns, they 
are as varied as those used for other pur- 
poses. ‘The princess style is pretty, and 
has the effect of making the wearer ap- 


pear tall and graceful. Two-piece dresses 


usually cut to better advantage when 
one has old material, and look more 
dressy and stylish, A very pretty gown 
seen recently, was made of two o!d cash- 
mere dresses, one plum colored, the other 
garnet. Both were dyed black with dia- 
mond dye, and although they had been 
different colors, no one could tell them 
apart now. The waist is a plain one with 
a large pointed collar of black silk and 
the sleeves are made with butterfly puffs 
at the shoulders. The old skirt was used 
by. cutting away the worn portion around 
the bottom, piecing out the lining to make 
it the proper length and putting on a bias 
band of the silk. A new facing of can- 
vas, and_a velveteen binding’ makes it as 
pretty and good as a new skirt. 





The Biography of a Bedbug. 


What is a bedbug, and whom does it 
number among its near relatives? Its six 
legs tells us that it is an insect. Other 
peculiarities. in its makeup and life his- 
tory cause it to be classed among the true 
bugs, most of which live upon liquid food 
alone; their mouth parts being especially 
adapted for sucking, instead of biting, as 
do the beetles and caterpillars. Some of 
its nearest relatives in the insect world, 
are the well-known Chinch-bug, and the 
Squash-bug. The trite and vulgar say- 
“The bedbug has no wings at all, 
but gets there just the same,” is not quite 
strictly tfue as regards the wings, for on 
each side of the body, just above the base 
of the second pair of legs, one can see, in 
Fig. 239, a rudimentary or greatly abbre- 
viated front wing; there are no traces of 
the hind ,wings left. 

They have, undoubtedly, descended from 


“prehistoric ancestors which could fly. Hav- 


ing at some period in the remote past, 
chosen to attach itself to the most migra- 
tary animal in the world, and thereby 
gaining all the advantage of man’s arti- 
ficial as well as natural means of locomo- 
tion, it would seem that a winged form is 
not now a matter of such prime import- 
ance to it as to wild species that do not 
possess these extra advantages. There- 
fore, the mere fact of the insect having 
chosen this parasitic life, probably mili- 
tates agdinst its ever again occurring as a 
flying animal. 

The disagreeableness of the odor is not 
due to any peculiarities in a bedbug’s 
nightly menu, for many of the true bugs 
(the “stink-bugs”), that are pure vegeéta- 
rians, exhale a precisely similar odor. 
Usually, this odor has a protecting func- 
tion, but it would seem that the bedbug 


J derives but little protection therefrom, for 


apart from its presence being thus plainly 
advertised to man, its other enemies, as 
we shall see later, are not deterred from 
devouring it. 

The obscure habits of bedbugs caused 
their true origin t¢ remain, for a léng time, 
unknown. During the first 2,000 years of 
the recorded history of this insect, their 
presence was accounted for by a recourse 
to that common refuge of ignorance, the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, In 
Aristotle’s time, it was believed that bugs 
originated from the sweat of animals, and 
the artist of the sixteenth century bedbugs 
strongly asserted that the creatures arose 
from juices which exude from wood, and 
from putrefying moisture around beds.— 
Rural New Yorker. - 





How to Dry Wet Shoes. 


The average woman considers her boots 
spoiled when once they are wet, and 
usually they are stiff, uncomfortable and 
shapeless. If they are new, and her purse 
is limited, she can’t throw them aside, 
and consequently suffers tortures, both to 
her pride and her feet. 

But with-a little care she may prevent 
much of the discomfort. Remove the wet 
shoes as soon as possible, wipe off all the 
mud, then with a bit of cotton flannel wet 
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~ HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and ‘dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 

R. P. om pti Mocha, N.H. 











in kerosene’ rub them well; when they are 
partially dry repeat the treatment, Put 
them in a moderately warm place to dry 
slowly and thoroughly. When they are 
quite dry rub again with the cloth damp 
with kerosene, and apply the dressing. 
They will ke soft and flexible, and but 
little affected by their rain bath.—Hx- 
change. 





Accounted For. 


I am not feeeling well to-day, 
But why I cannot see; 

I had some ice cream ‘cross the way, 
And pancakes home for tea, 


I also had some caramels, 
And sugared almonds, too, 

And when I met with Tommy Wells, 
A stick of fine tolu. 


But I was careful with each one— 
Too much of one I ate; 

It cannot be that penny ’ 
And yet the pain is great. 


I had six cookies, but I’ve had 
Six cookies oft before; 

They’ve never left me feeling bad, 
Nor pickles—three or more. 


The soda-water couldn’t make 
Me ill—’twas Billie’s treat; 

I sort of think this fearful ache 
Comes wholly from the heat. 








[Notice this to-day. 


This ad. may not appear again.] 
$100 


GOLD FREE 


Who can form the greekent number of words from 
the letters in EDUCATION? You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do, you will re- 
ceive a good reward. Do not use any jetter more times 
than it appears.in the word, Use no language excepé 
English. Words spelled alike, but with different 
meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary. 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything thatisa 
legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in this 
manner: education, date, ducat, don, duce, duct, . 
con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, no, ete. Use these words 
in your list. The publis:er of WOMAN’s WORLD AND 
JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gold to 
the person able to make the largest list ot words 
from the letters in the word EDUCATION; $10.00 for 
the second; $5.00 for thethird; $5.00 for the fourth, and 
$2.00 each forthe thirty next largest lists. The above 
rew rdsare given free and without consideration for 
the purpose ofattracting attention toour handsome 


- woman’s magazine, twenty-eight pages, one hundred 


and twelve long columns,finey illustrated, and all orig- 
inal matter, long and shert stories by the best authors; 
ce, $1.00 per year. It is necessary for you,to enter the 
ontest, to send 12 two-cent stamps fora three months’ 
trial subscription with your list of words, and every 
person sending the 24 cents and a list of twenty words 
or more is guaranteed au extra present, by return 
mail (in addition to the magazine), of a 192-page book, 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son,a fascinating story of love and thrilling adventure. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money re- 
funded. Lists shduld be sent at once, and not Mater 
than April 15. Thenames and addresses of successful 
contestants will be printed in May issue, published in 
April. Our publication has beer blished nine years. 
e refer you to any mercantile agency for our stand- 
ing. Make your list now. Address, J. H. PLUMMER, 
905 Temple Vourt Building, Dept. 1026, N. Y. City. 


Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 








‘When Coffee-Was Unpepular. 
i ‘ e pein pi 4 : 4 
Coffee was introduced into England in 
1652, and within the next ten years be- 
came the fashionable drink of London. A 
few years later, however, in 1663, there 
was a great uprising against the “oriental 
beverage of hell” It was satirized on 
every hand, the bitterest invectives cém- 
ing from the pulpits. One leading minister 
characterized it as “the sirup of soot 
mixed with the essence of old shoes,” and 
another declared that it was “a poison 
which God had made black that it might 
bear the devil’s own color.” This bitter 
crusade soon wore itself out, and by the 
time of Charles II. coffee-houses were 
known in every village in the land.—St. 
Lotis Republic. 





—The world’s population is said to aver- 
age 109 women to every 100 men, while 
eight-ninths of the sudden deaths are of 
males. 








»-THE BLUES. 


A Graphic Description of the 
Dreadful Feeling. 


What Is Meant by This Form of Acute 
Misery~—Where Doctors 
Make Mistakes, 


When a cheerful, brave, light-hearted 
woman is suddenly plunged into that 
perfection of misery, the BLUES, itisa 
sad picture. 

It is usually this way ‘— 

She has been feeling “out of sorts” 
for some time; head 
has ached, and 
back also; has’ 
slept poorly; 
been quite 
nervous, and 
nearly fainted 
once or _ 
twice; head ¢ ( 
dizzy, and 
heart has 
beat very 
fast; then that bearing-down feeling. 
Her doctor says, “cheer up, you have 
dyspepsia; you'll be all right soon.” 

But she doesn’t get “‘all right.” She 
grows werse day by day, till all at once 
she realizes that a distressing female 
complaint is established. 

Her doctor has made a mistake. 

She has lost faith in him; hope van- 
ishes; then. comes the brooding, mor- 
bid, melancholy, everlasting BLUES. 
Her doctor, if he knew, should have 
told her and cured her, but he did not, 
and shé ‘was allowed to suffer. By 
chance she came across one of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s books, and in it she found 
her very symptoms described and aa 
explanation of whatthey meant. Ther 
she wrote to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice, feeling that she was 
telling her troubles to &@ women. 
Speedy relief followed, and vigorous 
health returned. - 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound instantly asserts its curative 
powers in all those peculiar ailments 
of women. It: has been the standby 
of intelligent American women for 
twenty years, and the story recited 
above is the true experience of hun- 
dreds of women, whose letters of 
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THE Ruka NEw-YORKER is a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and bas long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the moreimportant questions appertain- 
ing. to the cultfvation of,economic and orna- 





‘mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 


ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
simsto instruct every member of the household. 
1 000 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 
9 year, Trial subscription of sive weekg 
for 10cents. Specimen copies fre:. 
| THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, New York Crry. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








GRAREL SPRAY PUMP, qq, SHAPSACK SPRAY PUMP... BUCKET SPRAY, PUMP. 
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£ HYDRAULIC SPRAY PUM, 





LOWS ASHLAND. 0. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PEAR CULTURE 





ror =: SPECIAL 


5 CENTS Senvecesecneseccnsentsanceusseuceceusr 


All about planting, pruning and 
growing pear trees. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 
| Rochester, N. Y. 


The Only Perfectly Seamless Heel 
ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Velns, Weak Knees 
and Ankles, Lame and Swollen Joints. 
THEY NEITHER RIP NOR CHAFE. 
For daily comfort, wear our 

a SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We ordenng as OO per Cent. 
rect from us, and the goods being newly 
made (to your measure) ensures long 
wear, Send address and we will mail to you 


diagrams for self measuring—also price list. 
Abdominal Supporters and Rubber Goods. 


D curtis & Spindell Go. 2° "zmenzi% 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CiuMPlo 
HURN== 


from 3 to § minutes; no more hard work; easiest 
and strongest churn made. Write for circulars to 
A. H. FISHER, 30 E. Third st., CINCINNATI, O. 


M@@PF~ aLso DEALER IN POULTRY PowDER. 








Recommended by Physicians over 
all other makes, 















Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











BUILD A MONUMENT. 


FOR 
LOUDON 
The Createst 
Red Raspberry on Earth. 


Loudon new Red Raspberry has Sur- 
passed all previous records this year 
(1896.) It is Monarch of the Garden 
and Field.—C. A. GREEN. 


From one and one-half acres here (1896) we have sold 
357.00 worth Loudon red raspberries, and there are 
$50.00 worth now on the bushes. The total sold 
was 4,721 quarts (over 147 bushels). This crop 
of fruit has been secured on piants grown for propa- 
gation, and not for fruit,and on goed soil. The young 
suckers allowed to grow, and soil was cultivated only 
one way, not both. 

At our farm the size and yield was immense. 
Loudon beats the world. It is superior to Cuthbert 
in hardiness, size, brighter color, firmness and quality. 
A large fruit grower here, who has been incredulous, 
says he is convinced that Loudon is more profitabie 
than Cuthbert, and he will plant all Loudon. From 
various parts of the county we get word that Loudon 
is ahead of al) competitors. 

It isthe King Berry. It defies competition. It 
is the coming fruit.. It isthe Colessus of the fruit 


stands. 


i it grower in the U. 8. and Canada could 
call eal pa gk Loudon in full bearing on our 
farms, they would exclaim as we do—‘There is only 
nee Pa uri creaxpettoss, 
me exe M. A. THAYER, Wisconsin. 
July 2, 1896. 





PRICES—$r per 12, postpaid; $4 per so; 
$8 per 100; price per 1000 given on ap- 


(Catalogue free. Fall best time to plant. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Fall Weather. 





(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


Oh, how well I remember, 
The 29th day of September; 
How it rained and rained 
On large and slim; 

And to cross the road - 
You would have to swim. 


And in the house 

It held you at bay; 

For it rained, every hour 
For four long days. 

And everything was crying, 
As if all the people in the 
Neighborhood were dying. 


It was hard on wood-chucks 

But fine weather for ducks; 

It’s hard enough anyway, © 

To stay in the house all day, 
' Say nothing about two or three. 

And if he steps out, for a while 

He is sure to get soaked, 

In good style. 


But thank the Lord, 
It does not always rain. 
So let us do the best 
We can, just the same. 
Patiently wait till all the crooks 
Are made straight, and not fret 
And bother our brain. 
—vV. H. H. 





Rural New Yorker Notes. 





—Handle bisulphide of carbon as care- 
fully as you would gun-powder. 

—Yes, sir, cotton-seed meal is the most 
dangerous hog food that is known. 

—‘Cut the young Wilder currant bushes 
back to five buds,” says W. D. Barns. 

—Read about those cheap stock rations 
the Colorado farmers are feeding. Clover 
does it! 

—Look at the grindstone—page 702. A 
sprocket wheel and chain beats your wife’s 
arm and back. 

—You don’t sow wheat and reap chess. 
You don’t reap the whirlwind after sow- 
ing “wind” with sense to it. 

—The first hard frost nipped the life out 
of the cow peas, but the Crimson clover 
alongside is as green and fresh as need be. 

—Where is the market gardener who can 
buy potash and phosphoric acid cheaper 
than Mr. Simpson gets them, page 704? 

—Now is the time to kill the surplus 
rooster. He will make nice “fried chick- 
en.” Left to himself, he will produce legs 
rather than eggs. 

—Try to get the best groceryman in your 
town to sell your milk for you. Advertise 
it in the town papers—that is, if you can 
take oath that it is absolutely clean and 
pure. 

—Prof. Roberts, of Cornell, writes that 
his present class‘in agriculture is nearly 
twice as large as any previous one. He 
expects a very large class in the short- 
term course. 

—The English potato crop is said to be 
rotting badly. Wholesale prices in Lon- 
don are from $15 to $18 per ton. In Aus- 
tralia, the average wholesale price is 45 
cents a bushel. 

—That is an interesting account of the 
Grape Phylloxera on page 704. It is a 
singular thing that while the insect is a 
native of this country, our American va- 
rieties of grapes are best suited to with- 
stand its attacks. 

—Yes, we know, that the experts tell us 
that the Gulf States possess neither the 
food nor the climate needed to produce 
good dairy cows—but what about those 
Mississippi grade Jerseys? There they 
are—look at ’em. 





Fruit Culture for Profit. 





The following article appears editorially 
in the Ottawa (Ill.) Free Trader: 

While farmers, or any other owners of 
strips of ground, are forming their resolu- 
tions for the new year, let a little common 
sense impel them to include a berry garden 
in their plans for early spring. Not only 
every farmer or owner of a good-sized vil- 
lage lot, but every ambitious boy or girl 
should be encouraged in fruit-growing and 
have a little garden, with the profits there- 
of. Business men, professional men or 
teachers, broken with care, may regain 
failing health, add years of pleasure to 
life, and put money in their purses, by 
growing small fruits. 

The demand for good fruit has never yet 
been supplied. Many shrewd farmers real- 
ize this, and are making more money from 
a few acres of berries than all the rest 
of the farm. 

“The greatest pleasure in fruit-grow- 
ing,” writes M. A. Thayer, in the Country 
Gentleman, “comes from an understand- 
ing of the simple natural laws that under- 
lie and enter into all products of the soil. 
The greatest success comes from the cor- 
rect application of these principles. Soils 
are good or poor according to the fertility 
they contain. They are valuable only as 
that fertility is made available for plant 
food. The application of this knowledge 
constitutes common-sense farming and 
brings success. 

“A fruit plant is a kind of machine, 
capable of doing much or little work,. de- 
pending on food, moisture, care, training 
and environments. The work consists 
in converting the refuse animal and veg- 
etable matter into forms of health, the 
most wholesome and delicious known to 
man, into forms of beauty, filled with nec- 
tar, tinted with sunshine, ministering to 
all our senses.” 

It is no excuse in these days for any one 
not to engage in fruit-growing on the plea 
that he knows too little about it to have 
any reasonable hope of success. 





Management of Suckering Rasp- 
berries. 


My plantation of Turner, Cuthbert, and 
Golden Queen raspberries are in excellent 
shape this fall, thanks to their being in 
check rows. This is really the only way 
to grow this class of raspberries. Plant 
them in checks of four and one-half or five 
feet and there will be no trouble in keep- 
ing them clean and keeping the sprouts in 
subjection. Rowed one way, the row con- 
stantly encroaches on the cultivator until 
it gets to be two or more feet wide and the 
fruit becomes hidden by the new growth 
and is small and unsatisfactory and very 
dificult to pick. One can scarcely tell 
whether the pickers are picking clean or 
not. In hills the fruit is exposed on all 
sides, it develops fully and is easy to pick. 
Even in hills the canes can be allowed 
to crowd each other and I have seen plan- 
tationg, where the hill covered two feet 
square. This is almost as bad as matted 
rows. In some hills I see that only one 
stalk has grown, and the beauty of these 
plants is quité noticeable. Strong and 
very stocky, with large branches, they re- 
semble a large blackberry bush or small 
tree more than a raspberry plant. [ have 
no doubt the fruit on such bushes will be 
exceptionally fine, but whether the yield 
of quarts will be as large as on hills con- 
taining four or five canes, I cannot tell. 

Last summer a good many canes loaded 
with fruit got down upon the ground be- 
fore picking and I was obliged to stop cul- 
tivating for six weeks, or else destroy a 
good many berries.. This fall I had ex- 
pected to clip off from five to eight inches 
from the tip of each cane and tie each hill 
to a smal] stake with wool or tarred twine. 
Eight. inches of snow is now on the 
ground, November 13th,.and the raspberry 
bushes are weighted to the ground, most 
of the leaves being still on them. Under 
the circumstances I think I shall not do 
anything with them until spring, as all the 
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less bent down, than if tied up. I am not 
sure that it would be good policy to cut 
off the tips until spring, and on this point 
I find a difference of opinion among hor- 
ticultural friends of a good deal of ex- 
perience. The chief argument in favor of 
clipping in the fall is saving of time in 
the spring, and as the growth removed is. 
nearly all immature wood, that would 
winter-kill anyway, I cannot see how it 
would do much damage. I suppose in 
strong, well-balanced hills there would be 
no need of stakes as the combined stalks 
tied in a bunch would be self-supporting, 
but in my case the stakes will not cost 
much, as I havé plenty of chestnut timber. 
The stakes need not be more than two 
inches in diameter and about four feet 
long, driven into ground about fourteen 
inches. 

I shall split the stakes and drive them 
this fall—if we have any fall, a problem 
which the owners of forty or more acres 
of good potatoes yet undug in Tallmadge, 
are sitting by the stove and cogitating: 
about. ; 

At present I am growing but the three 
varieties mentioned. The Turner is the 
most prolific on my soil and is nearly all 
gone before the Cuthbert begins. I gen- 
erally get two to four cents a quart more 
for the Turner on this account. The 
Golden Queen did finely last year and the 
canes present a fine appearance this fall, 
some of them standing six feet. I have 
never had more than enough for home use 
but am told that they sell at good figures 
in Akron. They are of a delicate color 
(a pale salmon) and will probably be more 
popular if sold to consumers than to 
grocers, as I fear they will not keep pre- 
sentable as long as the Cuthbert. My 
Cuthberts made a rank growth and I hope 
to pick a profitable crop for the first time 
next year. I am inclined to believe that 
the Cuthbert should be grown on rather 
heavy, clay loam, while the Turner does 
best on light soil. 

I am waiting impatiently for the intro- 
duction of the new Loudon next season. [ 
have had some correspondence with the 
originator, and I anticipate great things 
for it, and if half that is said in its favor 
proves trué, it will be the most profitable 
red raspberry in existence. 

It is larger and a few days later than 
the Cuthbert, covering the first half of the 
blackberry season, or about the same sea- 
son of the Golden Queen. 

November is a pretty good time to plant 
red raspberries, Golden Queen included, 
as well as blackberries. They should be 
put in about six inches deep and well 
mulched so as to prevent heaving. Strawy 
manure covering a spot the size of‘a 
bushel basket is the best mulch to apply. 

The Turner cut back one-third and care- 
fully planted and mulched in November 
will produce a good crop of berries the first 
summer, and so will, the Cuthbert if it 
does not winter-kill. ‘ 

Blackberries set in the fall will make 
twice the growth that they make when 
set in the spring. As the top is of no ac- 
count it is best to cut it pretty short, not 
having it stick out more than one or two 
inches.—L. B. Pierce, in Ohio Farmer. 





The Orchard. 





—The colder apples are kept without 
freezing the better. They will endure a 
much lower temperature than will pota- 
toes, but when stored in a cellar, good 
ventilation is necessary and as even a 
temperature as possible. 

—All young hogs in the orchard should 
be left unringed and free to root the soil 
as much as they like. - Ringing older hogs 
is sometimes necessary, as in a dry time 
old sows will get in the habit, if unringe 
of guawing the bark of the trees and thus 
causing irreparable injury. 

—The appearance of moss on apple trees 
shows that there is an excess of water in 
the soil. The land should be drained for 
orchards as for other crops. Stagnant 
water is of no benefit. A system of un- 
derdraining should be employed, so that 
the subsojl will hold more moisture for 
the use of the roots. 

—Many orchards are being starved 
while the owner wonders why his trees are 
unproductive. <A recognition of the fact 
that they cannot give what they have not 
received will soon lead to the application 
of the remedy. Potash is a good fertilizer 
for fruit trees; particularly after they 
come into bearing. Wood ashes and mu- 
riate of potash also furnish the ingredients 
needed. ; 

—Plums and apples have been largely 
planted in Virginia during the year. The 
Japanese varieties of plums give the best 
satisfaction; Abundance, Burbank and 
Ogon being the most extensively planted. 
An acre and three-fourths of land near 
Smyrna, Delaware, which was planted 
five years ago, with one hundred and fifty 
Abundance, ten Kelsey and ten Ogon 
trees, between the rows of which were 
1,200 currant bushes, netted the owner 
$6.50 during the past season. 





Pruning Raspberry Plants. 





In sections where large quantities of the 
Black Cap raspberries are cultivated, there 
has been a radical change within the past 
ten years in the management of the plants. 
Formerly the old canes that produced fruit 
were not cut out until the following spring. 
Now, however, just as soon as the fruit is 
gathered pruning is begun. The canes are 
cut off as near the ground as possible, with 
a hook-bladed knife, attached to an old 
hoe handle. The canes thus removed are 
carried out and burned in a week or ten 
days, as they dry very rapidly in Septem- 
ber. After the field is cleared from brush, 
the space between the rows is plowed. 
Throwing a light furrow up to and among 
the new growth of canes allows the rain to 
settle the earth firmly about the plants, 
keeping them in an upright position. No 
other cultivation is given them until the 
following spring, when, after removing 
some of the lateral shoots, and perhaps 
some of the top, the ground is. harrowed 
thoroughly. The surface soil between the 
rows should be level again by this ‘time. 
On land moderately free from weeds three 
cultivations from the opening of spring 
until harvest time will prove sufficient. By 
this system of summer pruning, the new 
growth has a better chance to develop 
into more bushy and symmetrical plants, 
and they also caf and do absorb the 
strength that would otherwise go to ma- 
ture the wood and ripen the leaves upon 
the canes removed. The raspberry being 
a very exhaustive crop, this early remoy- 
ing of all wood that has served its useful- 
ness should be promptly attended to. After 
raspberries have reached the bearing age, 
the second summer after planting, this 
system is followed untit the plants run 


out, which is in about six years, much, 


of course, depending upon the attention 
they have received. Red raspberries and 
blackberries should receive similar treat- 
ment as regards pruning and cultivation. | 
—Colman’s Rural World. 





—Statistics show that the entire agricul- 
ture of the world furnishes employment to 
280,000,000 men, and _ represents an 
invested capital of $224,000,000,000. The 
annual product is worth over $20,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the civilized 
nations pay annually for food $13,700,- 
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~—Tears are sometimes the happiest 
smiles of love.—Stendéhal. 

—He that swells in prosperity will be 
sure to sink in adversity.—Colton. 

—If there were no future life our souls 
would not thirst for it.—Richter. 

—Gambling is the child of avarice, but 
the parent of prodigality.—Colton. 

—Very few orchards are what they 
might have been with proper pruning. 


—You ‘try to eat with a sore tooth in 
your mouth, for a month, and see what 
your family have to say about your tem- 
per, at the end of the time. That horse 
may have a sore tooth. Perhaps it’s a bad 
tooth that makes the cow “fall off.” Look 
it up! 

—When a 200 pound man in perfect 
health can’t earn money enough to pay his 
board, and a 90-pound woman earns 
enough to support an entire family, is 
there something lacking in the man or 
something extra in the woman? 

—In the article on strawberry growing, 
page 669, we made an error in saying that 
the Marshall strawberry yielded only. 1,000 
quarts per acre, ‘This should have read 
10,000. The statement was an injustice 
to a fine variety. Mr. Tice says that he 
would discard any variety that would not 
yield 5,000 quarts. 

—A new smoke-consuming device for 
furnaces is an attachment automatically 
feeding a quantity of oil to the fire when 
fuel is added. As the oil burns it con- 
sumes the smoke, the injection of oil being 
adjusted at will to the amount of smoke 
expected at each fresh charge of fuel. 

—The largest orchard of fruit trees in 
the United States, if not in the world, is 
soon to be planted by prominent fruit men 
of Benton Harbor. Eighteen hundred 
acres of land have been secured for the- 
purpose of setting out entirely to fruit 
trees. 

—One of the best white-washes we have 
used is made by slaking one-half bushel 
of lime in boiling water, strain so as to 
remove all sediment, add two pounds sul- 
phate of zinc, and a pound of common 
salt and a pound of whiting. Mix to the 
proper consistency with skimmed milk and 
apply hot. For exterior use, where some 
other color than white is desired, add 
enough coloring matter to make the de- 
sired shade. [For interior, add carbolic 
acid. Whitewash in this manner does not 
rub off, but has a hard surface almost 
equal to paint. 

—Cannibalism was discussed by the an- 
thropologists at the recent meeting of the 
British Association, where it was stated 
that nearly all the races in the Congo. ba- 
sin carry on an extensive trade in human 
beings as food. The different tribes, ac- 
cording to Captain S. L. Hinde, have va- 
rious and horrible methods of preparing 
the flesh for eating—certain tribes of the 
Bangala race, for example, having ad- 
mitted that they break the arms and legs 
of their victims:and then keep the bodies 
alive in water for two or three days to 
render them more palatable. Human 
flesh, contrary to common belief, is never 
eaten raw by the negro savage, nor for 
religious or superstitious reasons. In the 
country of the.Baletela, even parents are 
eaten by theiz.children as‘ old age ap- 
proaches, and peither gray-haired, halt, 
maimed nor blind persons are to be séehs 

—Boiled sewing machine does not make 
a very palatable dish, but it gives very 
satisfactory results. A sewing machine 
that seems to gét out of order without 
cause is probably dirty, and will fail to 
give satisfaction until thoroughly cleaned. 
If the works are set carefully into a boiler 
of boiling hot soap suds they may be 
quickly cleaned with little trouble. Add 
a teaspe»nful of ammonia to a pail of the 
suds, nud let the machine works stand in 
this until the dirt is removed. Then lift 
out .and dry thoroughly with a woolen 
cloth, and set it in a wafm place until 
every particle of dampness is removed. 
Now set it en the stand, oil every part, ad- 
just the belt and the machine will run 
like a new one. Old clocks that have 
seemed to outlive their usefulness may be 
treated in this manner, and a thorough 
boiling will often cleanse the works and 
give them a new lease of usefulness. 


—The strawberry crop of Colorado for 
the present year was one-third larger than 
the 1895 crop. It aggregated 15,000 crates, 
and sold for about $40,000. Other small 
fruits marketed during the early part of 
the summer, amounted to 5,000 crates, 
selling for at least $12,000. This makes 
a total value of the small fruit crop of 
$52,000. The crop of grapes now being 
harvested will amount to 70,000 baskets, 
and will bring, as returns, to the vine- 
yardists from $15,000 to $20,000. The 
apple harvest, this year, will show a fall- 
ing off of from 33 to 50 per cent., as com- 
pared with the figures for 1895, when the 
yield was so heavy that it fairly broke 
down the trees. This year’s apple yield, 
inclusive of fall and winter varieties will 
aggregate only about 15,000 barre!s, which 
at $3 per barrel, will bring about $45,000. 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Cripple 
Creek are the principal points of consump- 
tion. These figures being on a basis of the 
estimate made’ by Mr. N. F.. Handy, of 
The Handy-McGee Mercantile Company, 
of Canyon City, Colorado, may be re- 
garded as_ reliable.—California Fruit 
Grower. 

—I*, W. Loudon, Dear Sir:—Since I was 
down to see your new raspberry I can 
searcely think of anything else. I have 
lost my blackberries and had a very poor 
crop of raspberries. Strawberries were 
poor. Garden truck good for little or noth- 
ing, with poor prospects for next season, 
so being short of funds I am afraid I can 
not get into your new berry as fast as I 
would like to. As I told you when down 
there that I never sold plants, it is not 
for that purpose I want them; it is to sell 
berries. You being a veteran nurseryman 
you could advise a poor fellow how to get a 
start on your valuable new berry without 
putting his little all into it. I never en- 
joyed myself more than in that short visit 
to your place, listening to the experience 
of a man that has done so much for hor- 
ticulture, and only wish 1 could meet you 
oftener, for, in my estimation, a man of 
your calling is doing more for man here 
below than any other mortal. And for 
that matter helping him for the world to 
come. For to look at that field of your 
new raspberries last,July (in the scorch- 
ing drought) was a taste of paradise worth 
going hundreds of miles to see. I can shut 
my eyes and see them bowing so graceful 
in the breeze with their load of luscious, 


*| big, red berries.—Joseph McFarland, Wa- 


ertown, Wis. 
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—Upright simplicity is the deepest wis- 
dom.—Barrow. 1 

—Valor would cease to be a virtue if 
there were no injustice.—Agesilaus. 

—Our deeds determine us as much 4s 
we determine our deeds.—George Eliot. 

—“T’ve been looking for my husband for 
the last two hours,” said an agitated 
woman to a caJm one. “Don’t.be excited, 
madam,” replied the other; “I’ve been 
loking for a husband for the past twenty- 
five years.’’—Harper’s Bazar. : 

—In Sweden, if you address the poorest 
person on the street you must lift your 
hat. The same courtesy is insisted upon 
if you pass a lady on the stairway. To 
enter a reading room or a bank with one’s 
hat on is regarded as impolite. 

—A curious use for paper is announced 
in the form of a bathing towel, which con- 
sists of a full suit of blotting paper, into 
which the bather steps from the water. It 
dries the entire body in a second. 


—One cannot too soon forget his errors 
and misdemeanors. To dwell long upon 
them is to add to the offence. Not to 
grieve long for any action, but to go imme- 
diately and do freshly and otherwise, sub- 
tracts so much from the wrong; else we 
may make the delay of repentance the 
punishment of the sin.—Thoreau. 

—A spontaneous, glad, willing spirit of 
love and reverence, of trust and devotion 
—this is the life of all. religion, as it is 
everywhere the life of all noble sentiments, 
of all worthy action, as it constitutes the 
sacredness of the child’s obedience, the 
glory of the patriot’s sacrifice, the inspira- 
tion of heroism and labor like that of Paul 
—not counting the cost.—Dr. Chapin. 


Labor is Life—The late Sir Andrew 
Clark, Mr. Gladstone’s physician, made 
use of the three following aphorisms dur- 
ing a conversation with Miss Frances Wil- 
lard: ‘Labor is the life of life.” “Ease is 
the way to disease.’ ‘The highest life 
of an organ lies in the fullest discharge of 
its functions.” There is a feast of food 
for reflection in these three sentences. 


—The greater part of what we see when 
we look at Jupiter is probably a mass of 
more or less heated* clouds, suspended 
around the hot core of the planet within 
—a cloud ball, 86,500 miles in diameter. 
Above Jupiter’s equator the surface of 
those clouds is whirling along at the rate 
of more than 27,000 miles an hour, in con- 
sequence of the planet’s rapid rotation on 
its axis. 

—A Connecticut friend sends us the fol- 
lowing advige as to the best way to pre- 
vent hard times: 

Always ‘pay spot cash, 
And never get trusted; 
It prevents any crash, 
And you can’t be busted. 
Our readers will now want to know how 
to get “spot cash” without any spots on it. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


—That gold should exist in the ocean is 
an induction that Dr. Henry Wurtz claims 
to have presented in 1866, and in 1872 the 
discovery was announced by E. Sonstadt. 
A careful computation with the best data 
obtainable, on the basis of 0.9 grain of 
gold per ton of sea water, about the pro- 
portion assigned by Sonstadt, shows that 
the great ocean should contain gold to the 
amount of over $80,000,000,000,000,000. 
The getting of some of this by electrolysis, 
Dr. Wurtz now predicts, will be one of 
the problems of the future.—Invention 
(London). 


—Fix your stables if they are not thor- 
oughly warm. If you have plank floors in 
them, see to it that the beams are so 
banked that no wind can blow under and 
come up through the floor. I have seen 
horses kept all winter tied up in stalls 
with cracks an inch wide between the floor 
boards, and no underpinning. and they 
would suffer more than if turned out of 
doors, for then they could exercise, while 
here they must stand and shiver. A stable 
cannot be made too warm, if it is well 
ventilated, and the best plan for ventila- 
tion I have ever seen is an opening directly 
over the manger, and it can be used for a 
hay chute.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The best absorbents for use in stables 
are comparatively little known. It is a 
fact, however, that the low grade potash 
salts, especially. kainit, which is sold by 
all agricultural dealers, and_ kieserit 
(which is not so common), if’sprinkled in 
the stable daily or on the manure pile, will 
absorb the ammonia or nitrogen, prevent- 
ing its escape while also adding consider- 
able potash to the manure pile. Kainit 
contains about twelve pounds of actual 
potash to the hundredweight. Acid phos- 
phate is also a good absorbent if not too 
wet, and where the fine-ground rock phos- 
phate can be had cheaply, it may be freely 
used in the stable. The decomposition in 
the manure pile may assist in making the 
phosphoric acid of this raw: product avail- 
able. Fine-ground land plaster or gyp- 
sum (sulphate of lime) is also a splendid 
absorbent and can be had almost every- 
where. Where manures are to be applied 
to land that seems to require the use of 
lime, plaster should be freely used as an 
absorbent in the stable. These absorbents 
keep the stable free from odor, making 
them healthful, and also assist in prevent- 
ing the manure from heating.—Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experimental Station. 
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—In the Colorado desert they have rain 
storms during which not a single drop of 
water touches the earth. The rain can 
be seen falling from the clouds high above 
the desert, but when the water reaches 
the strata of hot, dry air beneath the 
clouds it is entirely absorbed before fall- 
ing half the distance to the ground. It is 
a singular sight to witness a heavy down- 
pour of rain, not a drop of which touches 
the ground. These strange rainstorms oc- 
cur in regions where the shade tempera- 
ture often ranges as high as 128 degrees F. 





Paying Orchards. 





Because many people have not had sat- 
isfactory results from their orchards per- 
haps because of improper care and cul- 
tivation, they say, “orchards do not pay,” 
“this is not a good fruit country,” ete. 
Here is a single instance. where a correct 
record has been kept for twenty years, 
which is reliable. In 1874 Peter Young- 
ers, Jr., of Fillmore County, planted forty 
Ben Davis apple trees. Up to this date, 
these trees, planted of apples, worth more, 
then twelve hundred dollars, this is at the 
rate of $120 per acre on one-half acre 
have yielded 2,180 bushels for twenty 
years. Others can do equally as well. 
Then why not plant two acres and édu- 
cate the children at the nearest best col- 
lege? | ie 
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‘ Demand, for Currants, 





A few canning factories in this country 
make jelly out of the black currants, and 
in such localities there is quite a demand 
for them. There are, however, so few of 
the black currants raised and sold on the 
markets that it is difficult to say what 
they would bring, as a rule. Generally, 
however, black currants will bring eight 
and nine cents per pound when red ones 
are selling for five or six. Everybody 
grows red currants, and the surplus crop 
must go to the canneries, where small 
prices are paid for them. 





Rabbits and Trees. 





The simplest and cheapest protection is 
coating bark with some substance offen- 
sive to these animals. Among them is:a 
thick wash made of cow™ manure with 
water, with enough water slaked lime 
to render the mixture of a dull, white 
appearance, or rather of a greenish gray. 
Rabbits. do not like this kind of condi- 
ment with their food. A stronger mixture 
is made by mixing gas tar, but for young 
trees with tender bark, it should be cau- 
tiously or sparingly used, or it may injure 
them. -The mixture is applied with any. 
old broom or coarse brush. A moderate 
portion of asafoetida in the mixture is said 
to' give it additional efficiency as a rabbit 
repeller. ‘ . 





Strawberry Culture. 





There are many regions without a sup- 


ply of home-grown strawberries, and for 


every such section there is an opportunity 
for some wide-a-wake farmer to build up, 
in a small way, a business that will bring 
to him much better returns for labor ex- 
pended than he is wont to receive from 
any ordinary crop: I say ina small way 
because few will find it profitable to grow 
more than will supply such a section. as 
they can cover by wagon and realize re- 
tail prices for, unless exceptional shipping 
facilities-are enjoyed. But the quantity 
of strawberries a small town will consume 
when furnished a continuous supply of 
first-class fruit is something astonishing. 
Many who consider the gritty, half- 
decayed specimens usually offered by the 
dealers as’ luxuries quite beyond their 
reach, will buy well-filled baskets of fresh, 
clean, well-ripened berries by the dollar’s 
worth. 
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is a vigorous feeder and ta 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza. 
tion. On corn lands the yield 
increases and the soil improves 
if properly treated with fer. 
tilizers containing not under 
7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual eg, 
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told in a little book which we publish and will giadly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 
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We can give you bargains in trees 
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now for planting an orchard next 
Spring, and write to us for prices 
which scarcely pay for production, 
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four te five feet Cherry, Plum and 
Pear trees, vigorous, fresh dug, 
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Write for particulars, 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
Rochester, N, Y, 
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List of Varieties of Surplus Trees at Sacrifice Prices. 


CHERRIES: Early Richmond, Eng. Morrello, D. House, May Duke, Olivet, Ostheim, Montmorency. 
We have the above in 5 to 6 feet and also in 4 to 5 feet sizes. 


LIST of bargain Plum trees to be 4 to 5 feet, two-year old branched,nice, thrifty, well rooted stock: 
Niagara, Shippers’ Pride, Bradshaw, Geuii, German Prune, Moore’s Aretic, Lombard, Beauty 
of Naples, Yellow Egg, Pond’s Seedling, Saratoga, Prunus Simoni, Washington, Grand Duke, 
Jefferson, Red Egg, Duane’s Purple, Staunton, Monarch, Imperial Gage, Spaulding, 
McLaughlin, Coe’s Golden Drop, Prince of Wales, Arch Duke, Abundance, Burbank. Eight 
Car-loads of this stock that must be sold to clear.the ground, 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., - Rechester, N. Y. 
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nameand address we will mail you atrial bottle 
Dr-TAPT BROS.51 Bim8t., Rochester, N.Y.f REE 


_ STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, lackberries, Currants, 


Grapes, Gooseberries, Novelties, etc. 

Our illustrated 70-page 1897 Catalogue tells how 
to plant and ped fruit. Our Free offer on page 2 and 
low priées will saye you money. Catalogue Free 
L. M. Brandt & Gon, Box 420, Frapklin, Warren Co., Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Bates, Boston, : Mass, : 


Well-managed Orchards, 


An orchard well managed may be made 
to pay several times as much for the land 
eecupied and the labor spent as the best 
field on the farm, But it will be a poor 
investment if it is neglected and suffered 
to go to ruin, Cultivation is indispensable 
to enable the soil to contribute its fertility 
to the trees. The surface must not be 
left untouched to become covered with 
rank weeds or moss, to lie bare and bar- 
ren. ‘There is nothing better than a crop 
of cloyer, ‘and ‘this should be permitted to 
die down and’ decay on the surface. A 
plow should never be suffered in an or- 
chard, says the “New York Times.” Only 
the surface should be stirred, lest the fine 
feeding roots may be injured and the 
trees cheeked in their growth, A good 
harrewing in the fall and two or three in 
the summer will be all the cultivation an 
orchard requires. 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for 
Asthma, in the wonderful Kola Plant, a 
new hotanie product found en the Congo 
River, West Africa. The cures wrought 
by it in the worst cases, are really mar- 
velous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ 
standing haye been at once restored to 
health by the Kola Plant. Among others, 
many‘ministers of the gospel testify to its 
wonderful powers. Rev. J. L. Combs, of 
Martinsburgh, West Va., was perhaps the 
worst case, and was cured by the Kola 
Plant after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. 
Albert C. Lewis, Washington, D. C., Edi- 
tor of the Farmer’s Magazine, gives sim- 
ilar testimony, as do many others. To 
preve to yau beyond doubt its wonderful 
curative power, the Kola Importing Co., 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will 
send a large case of the Kola 
Compound free by mail to every 


‘| reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
They only aii hed nae ala when cured 
yourself you your hborg about 
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I Mice and Rabbits in the Orchar @ 


.In the winter season in: -periolls of deep. 
‘shows, rabbits and mice are apt to do a, 
deal of injury. to unprotected . orchard 
‘trees. Where: it is anticipated it'ean gen- 
erally be prevented, but-to: ‘those ‘young ‘in. 
the business it” often occurs. that such a 
catastrophe js never dreamed of. “In the 
case of mice, their work is always between 
the earth and the top of the snow, where 
orchards are clear of grags or weeds about 
the base of the trees as they should be. 
To prévent any injury from them it is a 
good plan ‘to mound up earth about the 
base of the trees as high as snows usually 
cover,—Practical Farmer. 





~ 


He Killed the Bear. 


While traveling throneh the ‘great 
Smoky Mountains I met Uncle Dan Mar- 
tin, who has probably killed more black 
bears than any other man in the South,” 
said a well-known Washingtonian, who is 
fond of hunting, to a Star reporter. 

“IT spent the night at Uncle Dan’s cabin 
listening ‘to stories of the ‘varmints,’ as 
the old bear-killer calls them.” . 


“Did you ever get in a very close place 
with a bear?’ I asked. 


“T reckon I hey. The closest place [I 
ever got inter war ’bout five y’ar ago, I 
reckon. I went acrost th’ mounting to a 
speakin’ an’ cum back "bout two hours by 
sun. .I war thinkin’ whether it’d pay me 
most ter: vote fer tariff to git mo’ fer my 
bakker, or agin tariff ter give less fer my 
clo’es, when all of a suddent I seed a var- 
mint. I didn’ hey no gun, nothin’ but a 
pocketknife, af’ it hed both blades’ broke, 
so they wa’n’t no use. The b’ar seed me 
an’ seemed ter sense thet I didn’t hev 
nothin’, with me but my fists, an’ started 
fer me. I seed he wa’n’t too ole ter climb 
trees, so I headed fer a leetie tree standin’ 
on a ledge like. We got thar *bout th’ 
same time, an’ I clim fas’, but he cum 
right along. It war @ straight poplar, an’ 
not big ‘nuff ter hol’ a b'ar an’ a man. It 
begun ter ben’, an’ I went on higher, feel- 
in’ th’ bar’s breath on my feet. Th’ tree 
bended over an’ I dropped ter th’ groun’ 
about ten foot below, ’spectin’ ter hev a 
han’-ter-han’ fight with th’ b’ar. 

“Mebbe I wa’n’t s’prised ter see that 
thar tree straighten up ’th a snap when I 
let go! The’ b’ar war in jess th’ right 
place, an’ when th’ tree sprung back it 
throwed ’im through th’ air an’ he lit 
square on his head agin a big rock. He 
never moved, so I went an’ got ’im. We 
ate ’im, an’ I sol’ his skin, but I don’t 
never count ’im. when tellin’ how many 
I’ve killed, fer I didn’t zackly kill ’im. 
Yo’ maut say he happened ter an accer- 
dent.”—Washington Star. 





Science and Art, 


Among the latest things in stationery Is 
a writing paper which is specially manu- 
factured for the prevention of the spread- 
ing by letters of various forms of infec- 
tious diseases. Every one is aware that 
in receiving letters from disease-stricken 
places, at home or abroad, they run a cer- 
tain amount of risk. This stationery is 
said to be rendered contagion-proof. The 
paper is so impregnated with antiseptics 
that all deleterious organisms adhering to 
it are rendered inert, even though a fever- 
stricken person write or touch the letter. 


Milk may be bought. by ae brick. in 
summer, like some kinds of ey ka ee It} 
in trogen solid; though, and, if intended: for 
use in epffee, as soon = ‘Teceived ‘in. the 
household it must be chipped off with the 
handle of the knife or fork, aecording to 
the quantity desired. From_a fad, frozen 
milk has grown to be more or less of a 
necessity in the warmer countries in Hu- 
rope. ‘The Belgian Government designs 
to increase the trade at an annual outlay 
of $50,000, and in Copenhagen a company 
has been formed and arrangements have 
been completed for the regular export of 
frozen milk, The necessary plant has been 
erected, and contracts haye been made for 
the delivery of 110,000 pounds per week, 
which will be sent to all parts of the world 
in bricks, or blocks, like ice, 


The “British Medical Journal’ does 
great service .in calling attention to the 
dangers which attend the administration 
of anti-pyrine by amateurs. It describes a 
ease in which a dose of ten grains pro- 
duced very alarming effects. Anti-pyrine 
is undoubtedly a dangerous drug, which 
has.a very severe effect upon the heart’s 
aé¢tion, and the eareless way in which the 
erdinary amateur prescribes it for himself 
and his friends without the slightest com- 
punction is an ever increasing souree of 
danger. Anti-pyrine should, in the light 
of recent discoveries, be scheduled as a 
poison, for to some people it is nothing 
short of a poison, and we are inclined to 


question that it should only be dispensed 
after the order of a duly. qualified medical 
officer has been obtained. 


A very general impression prevails that 
the substitution of aerated waters for or- 
dinary drinking water is a great safe- 
guard against zymotic disease, Mrs. Percy 
Frankland shows in a recent article in 
Nature that though this impression is 
more or less justified by investigation, it 
should only be eneouraged to a moderate 
extent. The most satisfactory fact estab- 
lished by the experiments of several in- 
vestigators refers to cholera germs, and is 
that these bacilli cannot live in ordinary 
seltzer and soda water longer than three 
hours. The bacilli of typhoid fever live 
much longer under the same circumstances 
and no degree of safety from them is se- 
cured unless the aerated water infected 
by them has been stored for at least a 
fortnight. before use. Storage of the wa- 
ters has been proved of undoubted, ser- 
vice in the destruction of disease germs, 
and, in the absence of preliminary precau- 
tions by the manufacturers such as the 
removal of all bacteria present by boiling, 
distillation or efficient filtration, Mrs. 
Frankland recommends it as a measure of 
great higienie importance. 


Many years ago Professor Tyndall 
proved that filtration through a plug of 
cotton wool was a most efficient method 
of freeing air from microbic germs. When 
attempts have been made to sterilize: wa- 
ter in the same way, but.little success has 
been attained. Quite recently, however, 
M. Henri Potevin has described a method 
ef constructing such filters with which he 
claims it is possible to completely sterilize 
water in large quantities. The fibers of the 
cotton are finely powdered and sifted, and 
then suspended in water and allowed to 
settle, This they do in a compact mass, 
forming a paste, which, allowed to dry 
slowly, gives filter plates quite impervious 
to germs, ete. In practice the plates should 
be placed between two plates of sand-, 
stone or perforated metal, and if arranged 
in a battery, like the filter presses so com- 
monly used for sewage sludge, ete., very 
large quantities of water can be rapidly 
sterilized. As in other filters serving the 
same end, the microbes seem able to get 
ih -the eer at length 

y a process of gro so that riodical 
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The most, dainty dish to the Japanese 
epicure is: none other ‘than a living fish, 
This horrible delicaey is:served as follows: 
Resting on g large dish is a mat formed 
of rounds of glass held together by plaited 
threads, on which is a living fish with gills 
and mouth moving regularly; at its back 
rises a bank of white shreds resembling 
damp isinglass, but ip reality a colorless 
seaweed, while the fish itself, rests on 
damp green algae. In front is a pile of 
small slices of raw fish garnished with a 
radiating tuft of bamboo Jeaves. A por- 
tion of the raw fish from the pile in front 
of the living victim ‘is now placed on a 
saucer and passed te one gnest, and se 
on with the rest till the pile is consumed, 
Then the carver raises the skin (which has 
been already loosened) of the living fish 
and proceeds to take slice after slice from 
jhe upper part. he creature hag~ been 
carved while still alive, the pile of flesh 
first served consisting of the lower half of 
the body. This has been done with such 
consummate skill that no vital part hag 
been touched; the heart, the liver, the gills 
and the stomach, are left intact, while the 
damp seaweed on which the fish rests suf- 
fices to keep the lungs in action. The mis- 
erable victim looks on with lustrous eye 
while its own body is consumed, probably 
the, only instance of a living creature, as- 
sisting as a spectator at its own entombe 
ment. 





_ How to Improve a Lawn. 


Lawns ean be kept green and thickset 
without the use of stable manure. City 
and yillage people who have a few square 
rods of grass, usually imagine it necessary 
to keep the plot eovered for weeks with 
badly scented and jll-looking manure, when 
the fact is that one-half the money’s 
worth of nitrate of soda and powdered 
phosphate of lime will answer better and 
create no nuisance. They furnish to the 
soil, what is most needed, an alkali, phos- 
phorie acid and nitrogen. Both of them 
are inodorous and show their effects im- 
mediately on application,—N. Y. Tribune, 





Here and There. 


Author—Mary, ‘I’ve made a mistake in 
my calling: I’m not.an author, but a born 
chemist. Author’s wife—What makes you 
think that, Horace? Author—Well, every 
book I write becomes a drug on the mar- 
ket.—Boston Globe. 


“There is something strange about these 
seismic disturbances,” said the thought- 
ful man;. “the earth yawns, you know, 
when it is most active.’”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

“Dunn is a good shot, isn’t he?” “Very 
good. We were practicing with our guns 
at my country place the other day, and he 
hit the bull’s eye. the first time.” “Very 
clever.” ‘Yes; but he had to pay for the 
bull.’’—Tit-Bits. 

Facetious Passenger: “How often, con- 
ductor, does your trolley car kill a man?’ 
Conductor (tartly): “Only once.”—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Editor’s Son: “I asked papa when the 
millenium was comin’, an’ if Mars was in- 
habited, .an’ if it was going to rain next 
Fourth of July, an’ he said he didn’t know. 
I don’t see how he ever got to be an edi- 
tor.’’—Exchange, * 

“Bternal vigilance,” shouted the orator, 
“is the price of liberty!” The women elec- 
tors exchanged’ glances. “That is the’ 

paine price as year,” they remarked, ; 

shrugged ir shoulders.—Detroit 
Tribune. 

“Uncle Simon, whaite the difference be- 
tween a statesman and a politician?’ ‘The 
politician pulls a ‘wagon, and the states- 
man gets the ride.”’—Chicago Record. 

She—Since my return from the south of 
France I’m another woman. Sarcastic 
Friend—How delighted your husband must 
be.—Tit-Bits. 

“Mrs. Dash, is that a genuine Italian 
count who is visiting you?” ‘Yes; he al- 
ways has to have a Roman candle to go to 
bed by.’’—Chicago Record. 

When the doctor told the dying editor 
that his ‘circulation was very low,” the 
editor whispered with his last breath: 
“Don’t let my contemporary know it; I’ve 
aways sworn to the largest circulation in 
the county.”—Atlanta Constitution, 

“You didn’t stay long at that hotel which 
advertised a fine trout stream in the vicin- 
ity?’ ‘No; the hotel man explained that 
it was a fine trout stream, but he couldn’t 
help it if the trout hadn’t sense enough 
to find it out.’’-—Chicago Record. 

“See, Mary, are not these flowers beau- 
tiful?” ‘“*’Deed and they are, miss! Many 
a time have I seen jist like ’em in bun- 
nits! Ain’t it wonderful how nat’ral the 
Lord can make things!’—Harlem Life. 

Mother: “Ella, you have been playing 
all the afternoon with these toy soldiers. 
That’s not a proper amusement for a big 
girl like you.” Daughter; “But, mamma, 
I am not playing with the soldiers, I 
picked out the officers and played with 
them.”—Texas Sifter. 

“Then you mean to tell me I’m a liar?” 
“Well, no, I don’t wish to be quite so 
rude as that, but I will say this: you’d 
make a very good weather prophet.’’—Tit- 
Bits, 

Barber: , “You don’t need any shave.” 
Would-be-customer: “All right, If you 
find your. sister’s face all scratched up to- 
morrow don’t blame me.”—Town Topics. 

He: “She asked me what color of ‘hair 
I liked.” She: “That’s just like Maude; 
she’s always so anxious to please.”—Puck. 

Student: “Last year I had six new suits 
made for me.” Friend: “I didn’t suppose 
that there were so many tailors in town.’ 
—Fliegende Blatter. 

Willie: “Are you the nearest relative 
I’ve got, mamma?” Mother: “Yes, love, 

d your papa is the elosest relative you’ye 
got.’’—Judge, 

“The essential difference between the 
man and the woman,” said the ‘cheerful 
idiot, “is one of wear and tear.” “Hh?” 
said the new boarder. “Yes. ‘Man spends 
his money foolishly on a tear,. and woman 
on wear.’—Indianapolis Journal. 

She: “No, George, I like you, but TI can 
never be your wife.” He (haughtily): 
“Never mind. ‘There are others.” She: 
“T know there are, George. I accepted 
one this morning.”—Tit-Bits. Z 





Here is the offer: Send us $1 and 
we will send GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for one year from Jan- 
uary ist, 1897, to five sub- 
scribers. These subscribers get 
no premium. The regular price 
is 50 cents per year. Simply send 
$1 fora club of five subscribers, 
In this way you can get your own 
paper without cost, or you can 
take your profitin cash. Or we 
will accept $1 fora club of four 
subseribers and allow you six 
Loudon new red raspberry for 
getting up the club, in place of 
Fruit Grower for one year, Show 
our paper to friends, It will speak 
for itself. Sample copies will be 





sent you free upon apres 
for a ‘works 
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sibabins ts Scala to Do and Not to one: 


An exchange says: Learn to laugh, A 
good laugh is better than medicine, Learn 
how to tell a, story. A well-told story is 
welcome at all times. Learn to keep your 
own troubles to yourself. The world is 
too busy to care for your ills and sorrows. 
Learn to stop croaking. If you cannot 
see any good in the world, keep the bad 
to yourself. Learn to hide your pains and 
aches under a pleasaut smile, No one 

cares ‘to hear-~whether you have the éar- 
ache, headache or rheumatism. Don’t cry. 
Tears do well enough in novels, but they 
are out of place in real life, Learn to meet 
your friends with a smile. The good- 
humored- man or woman is always wel- 
come, but, the’ dyspeptic or hypochondriae 
is not wanted anywhere, and is a nuisance 
as well, 





Horses in Norway. 

It is said that in Norway a bucket of 
water is always placed within reach of 
a horse when he is taking his allowance of 
hay. “It is interesting,” says the writer 
of the incident, “to see With what relish 
they take a sip out of one and a mouth- 
ful of the other alternately, sometimes 
only moistening their mouths, as any ra- 
tional being would do while eating a din- 
ner of such dry food. A broken-winded 
horse is scarcely ever seen in Norway, and 
the question is whether this mode of feed- 
ing has not a beneficial effect in preserv- 
ing the animal’s respiratory organs.” 





Treed Two Bears, 


a 


Archie Paige, 12 years old, and his sis- 
ter Nora, 14 years old, who live in the 
hills about two miles back of Westbrook- 
ville, a hamlet northeast of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., went out chestnutting in the woods 
on Saturday. Their dog started a mother 
bear and her cub. The dog chased the 
bears a long way, worried them and finally 
drove them up a tree, 

The children had no weapons, but they 
followed the dog and enjoyed the sport. 
They went to the farmhouse of Mr. Na- 
tion, on whose lands the bears were treed, 
and asked:him to come out with his gun, 
but Nation paid no attention to their re- 
quest. Night came on, and Archie and 
Nora remained on guard with their dog, 
which kept up its barking. When morn- 
ing dawned, the trio were still there, and 
the bear and cub still sat in the high 
branches of the tree. They got word to 
Westbrookville eventually, and John 
Brown, an old hunter, went and shot the 
bears, 

The parents of the children, alarmed be 
their failure to return home at night, were 
about to start out in search of them in 
the morning when they appeared with the 
old hunter, who wanted assistance in 
bringing in the carcasses.—New York Sun, 





Origin of the Apple. 


Writers and authors, in looking up the 
history of anything ancient, naturally turn 
first to the Bible for information. This 
was my first objective point, and I was 
only to be very much disappointed, for no- 
where inside its covers can I find any men- 
tion of the apple or apple tree with the 
exception of Joel I, xii, where he speaks 
of the “apple trees being withered.” In 
Proverbs it is spoken of once; in Solo- 
mon’s Songs five times, and then only in 
comparison of excellence, pee! likening 
something else to it. 

A very vast majority ‘of our people are 
under the impression that the tree of for- 
bidden fruit in the garden of Eden was 
an apple tree, yet there is no proof what- 
ever, either written or implied, to be found 
in sacred history which says it was. It 
is due to poets and writers more than any 
others that this false impression has come 
to us; yet no hgrm is done and there could 
have been no grander fruit, no more tempt- 
ing fruit, and if Mother Eye was tempted 
by one of those big red apples no blame 
should follow the dear, old soul, but in- 
stead all honor her choice. 


Not finding authority in sacred history, 
we must scan the pages of the profane 
for our needs ag to the origin of our apple. 
There are many writers on the subject, 
among which are the following, from 
which I shall quote: 

The New American Encyclopedia says: 
“In its wild state it is the austere crab.” 
Brande’s Dncyclopedia says: “It is the 
cultivated fruit of the crab apple of our 
hedges.” Downing says: “The erab 
from which all of our sorts come, grows 
wild in Europe.” Appleton says: “It is 
doubtless of Eastern origin.” Encyclopedia 
Brittanica says: “It is of European or 
of Eastern origin, but different from the 
Siberian crab.” 

So you see there is a wide divergence 
of opinion among even our most gifted 
and able authorities. 

Pliny the Elder, writing some time in 
the first century, gives names to some 20 
varieties, some of which he condemns and 
others praises as good and sweet to the 
taste, 

In the first of the second century the 
younger Pliny again takes up the subject 
and announces twenty-two kinds; likewise 
‘mentions grafting. ‘This is the first of 
any record of improvement or develop- 
ment. The Romans knew of the apple 
and its uses as far back as 499 B. C. and 
there is no doubt but that it was through 
their instrumentality that it was intro- 
duced into Great Britain.35 B.C. 
yit ‘is evident that it was known and cul- 
tivated by the lake dwellers of Switzer- 
land, a prehistoric race, for in breaking 
into deposits fruits of many different sorts 
were found, among which was the apple, 
earbonized as if it had been burned. Of 
these people no history can be obtained 
only from deposits and covered ancient 
ruihs, and even such is dim, Therefore, 
no new light can be obtained from that 
quarter, 

Apples have been in Great Britain since 
the occupation by the Romans. In 1688 
an author says there were 78 kinds in and 
near London. 

Therefore, the apple originated, we 
might say, in mythology, as it ‘is spoken 
of numerous times in mythological his- 
tory. Clouded in mystery, those who delve 
for its origin must cross rivers of specula- 
tion on bridges of thought, They must 
delve in the hidden mysteries of time with 
uncertain hands, and for future knowledge 
on the subject look to our students of 
hieroglyphie history. 

We have now, as I think I-haye shown, 
reliable history as far back as 1000 B. 
C. Research of every kind fails to go be- 
yond that hidden veil. 
with the historians as to the apple being 
an offspring of the wild crab of Europe, 
but I do believe the wild crab to be the 
offspring of the apple, 

I might add a scrap of history to this 
poor effort of mine, telling the remote 
parts in which the apple can be found 
rospering. It is found as far north as 

routhienn, Norway, 65 degrees north; as 
far south as the see of Good Hope, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and in North India 
and China. But it is grown to its greatest 
perfection in the strip of country begin- 
ning at the Atlantic coast, running spout 

miles west and being about 300 mil 


1,500 
in width, of which the Ozark. region es ast 


ne 


I strongly disagree ' 


eer ike ates productive bet praia its 


fruit the most perfeet 

It is a-remarkable at there are 
trees of a great age still in existence and 
bearing, and heavily, too. Some of them 
are known to be 150 to 200 years of age. 
~—J. @. Moore, / 


The Strawberry Bed. 


——— 


The strawberry bed is a very popular 
institution, Even the weeds are fond of 
it, and take especial pride in putting Cea: 
selves in such good company. In the d 
weather which is quite likely to preyail a 
this time © pt year they run their.roots down 
deep, and get a strong hold. So it is a 
good time to say to them what the Quaker 
said to the burglar as he pushed his fingers 
off the sill of a fourth story window .the 


'| aforesaid burglar was preparing to enter, 
| “Friend, thee is not wanted here.” Then 


again, the earth between the rows and 
plants has become very hard. You have 
been tramping over your bed every day 
for about three weeks, and perhaps you 
weigh 200 pounds, and have brought a 
very continuous pressure to bear upon’ the 
soil as you have squatted your bulk by 
every plant in your seareh for the fruit; 
and the sooner you repair such inevitable 
yet injurious consequences the better. The 
soil should be loosened around the roots. 
‘without delay that they may have a 
chance to spread, and be in readiness to 
drink in the showers when they come. And’ 
then the runners need looking after. The 
strawberry runner has a good deal of 
young America in it, and thinks it knows 
how to take care of itself. Like other 
specimens of the oneoming generation it is 
not at all bashful and thrusts itself in 
among its elders without saying “by your 
leave?’ 

We are very confident of giving good ad- 
viee when we say that it is time now to 
organize for next year’s strawberry crop. 
Put on old elothes; get down on your knees 


(at least one of them) and pull out weeds}, 


pinch off dead leaves, use the hoe, and a 
pickaxe is not’ bad if used judiciously. 
Enrich the soil with good compost. Then 
for the rest of the season you will have 
little to do except to keep thé ground soft 
and clean. Early in the winter throw on 
some loose covering, corn stalks if you gan 
get them, and some time when yoy have a 
gaod chance buy twice as many baskets 
as you have ever had before.—I. L, K.,: 
in New York Tribune, 





Small Fruits, 


Now it is time to,apply manure to black- 
berries, currants, raspberries and other 
small fruits. It should be scattered broad- 
east at the roots of these plants, which 
should run over considerable territory. 
Winter is the most favorable season for 
spreading the manure, since the rains and 
snows of winter can distribute the fertility 
through every portion of the soil much 
more cheaply and effectively than man can 
with the best of tools for the purpose. With 
the so-called hardy varieties of fruits win- 
ter protection even in quite Northern lati- 
tudes, does not appear verey general, and 
yet without doubt this is the true plan. 
If cultivators eould but see how their 
erops are often times diminished by severe 
winters, even when plants are_not killed 
outright by the changes of temperature, 
protection would more regularly be given. 
It.is quite a simple thing to cover the roots 
of plants several inches deep with leaves 
or hay just after the ground has begun to 
freeze, and thus prevent the alternate 
freezing-and thawing which proves 80, in: 
jurious. In addition raspberry vines 


should be bent down and covered partially } 


at least, - Winter winds harm the canes 
to a. considerable extent. Opportunity is 
offered to establish new plantations until 
the ground freezes and puts an end to such 
operations. In transplanting, remove fully 
one-half the canes and set out in well- 
meadowed soil; cover with deep mulch 
and protect the entire plants as well as 
possible. If spring will not be too press- 
ing, the plants may be secured now and 
“heeled in” to be in readiness for setting 
early next spring. Really, spring is a bet- 
ter season for transplanting- than fall.— 
Prairie Farmer. 





Best in the World. 


Chas. A. Green:—Since writing you and 
ordering your paper I took up your paper 
and commenced reading. So I got along 
to where you say it is the best paper in 
the world. Now that means something. 
As we are so apt to pass by much said 
by editors and lawyers as the great ques- 
tion is not fully settled in my mind as to 
question (Can a good lawyer be a~good 
Christian?) I would not vouch for editors 
and insurance and real estate agents. 
Judge not lest you be judged. To-morrow 
we are going to tell our Sunday School 
classes about the sins of Solomon. 
So I am led to say amen. You 
take the cake on good literature. So much 
so I will change my order. Enclese find 
one dollar; please send me one and send 
one to Miss Gertrude Taggart. I confess 
I am much pleased with your paper; so 
much so I want my friends and others to 
know it, and in that event what can you 
allow me for soliciting for your valuable 
paper? I would like a few extra copies 
as the one I have I received from my 
brother, in South Chicago, an old news- 
paper man, and is pretty well seuffed. I 
think with my gift of speech I can tell 
the good news to others.—D,. G. Evans. 





Best Sprayer in America, 


We reprint the following from the Pitts- 
field, Mass., Sun. It may interest our 
readers? 

“The Lenox Sprayers are undoubtedly 
the best in the market. The mannfactur- 
ers have made a study of insects that 
prey upon vegetation and of insecticides 
upon which we must rely for the protec- 
tion of fruits and crops, and_ their 
thachinery are adapted for its purpose bet- 
ter than any other made. This is acknowl- 
edged in all the territory round home, and 
far beyond local limits and its merits are 
being acknowledged all over the world. 
We have often referred to shipments to 
Europe, to Australia, and awhile ago some 
of the sprayers went to South Africa. 
Last Saturday an order eame from Bom- 
bay, India, a post-office order for the re- 
quired pounds, shillings and pence accom- 
panying the letter. The writer said that 
after: looking over a dozen catalogues or 
more of American sprayers he had chosen 
the Lenox as apparently being the best.” 

We would suggest readers intending to 
purchase spraying outfits to send for the 
Lenox Sprayer catalogue to the Lenox 
Sprayer Co., Pittsfield, Mags. 





-LOQUDON RASPBERRY PRE-. 
MIUM,—Four strong plants of, 
Loudon Red Raspberry (also. 
two Hulalia—Ostrich Plume. 
plants), will be mailed free to, 
every subscriber to Green’s, 
Fruit Grower, who, sends us, 
50 cents for one year’s sub-., 
scription, naming this as his. 
premium. Cut out this coupon,. 
and send with your subserip-, 
tion. 
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-We direct special aciention 
to the following remarkable 


FREE} se 


Had Catarrh ever since,I can remember, 


-often avoided company on aecount of the | 
offensive discharge, hawking and spitting; | 
throat was dry and gore, the least change . 
in the weather gave me cold; dull paim | 
over my eyes caused a stupid and drowsy | 
feeling; ears began to ring awd in a short . 


time my hearing failed and grew worse 


until I became so deaf I cowld not hear | 


one talk unless they were close to me and 
spoke very loud. Have used Aerial Medi- 
cation eight weeks, hearing is fully re- 
stored, roaring and pain gone, and Ca- 


tarrh is entirely cured. I do not see why | 
any one should suffer from ,Catarrh or |; 


deafness whén there is such a good eure 
as this.—Miss Carrie Bowers, Rouseville, 
Pa. 

The late Prof. Basil 


' Manley, of the South 


Baptist Theo. . Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of Aerial Medi- 
cation:, “I ean cor- 
dially» recommend its 
ust.” Write for a fac- 
simile of his letter. 


“Whereas | was deal, now 7 hear.” 
At the age of 69, after 
having suffered from Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness 20 years, 
am truly thankful to state 
that I am entirely cured 
by Aerial Medication; my 
hearing, which had +be- 
come so bad. that I could 
not hear a watch tick, or 
conversation, is fully re 
stored. . I will verify this statement. . 
William Ritchie, Derby Center, Vt 


See spectal free offer below. 
Restored His Hearing in 5 Minutes, 


My age is 63. I 
suffered from Catarrh 
10 years. Had intense 
headache, continual 
roaring and singing 
in ears, took cold 
easily. My hearing 
began to fail, and for 
three years was al- 
most entirely deaf, 
and continually grew 
worse. Everything I 
had tried failed. In despair I senitiani 
to use AeriAl Medication in 1888, and the 
effect of the first application was simply 
wonderful. In less than five minutes my 
hearing was fully restored, and has beem 
perfect ever since, and in a few montha 
was entirely cured of Catarrh. 
Eli Brown, Jacksboro, Tenn. 
I became very hot from 
over-exertion which was fol- 
lowed by chronic catarrh of 


=k” my hearing failed, and in 
short time could not understand any Gas 
versation. I used Aerial Medication im 
794, in three months could heaf common 
conversation across. a room and a clock 
tick 80 ft. Can say ‘honestly and candidly 
I am cured and have remained well ever 

a year, and my hearing is still perfect. 

Thos. J. Glass, Fayette, Mo. 


Medicine for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that Aerial Medication 
will eure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, I will, for a short time, 
send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. A. 14, Gincinnati, 0. 


The publisher of this paper has reliable ia- 
formation that Dr. Moore is a reputable phy- 
sician, and recommends every interested 
reader to write him at once and investigate 
Aerial Medication. Green's Fruit Grower. 








“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 
Clyde. Lace! at last ponncn’s Ravaltiot. range 
stock or ywin a ow price, also 
other ‘Stee SOFtS of Small Fruit Plants. Cat 
Free. ¢. F. WHITTEN, Bridgman Berrien Co., Mich 








Apples For Sale. 


We have a carload of No. 1 Baldwin in 
cold storage at Rochester, N. Y., which 
can be shipped at any time between now 
and June. Also in cellars Baldwin No. 1 
at $1.25 per barrel, and No. 2 at $1.00 per 
barrel. Also a few ‘No. 1 Spy, Greening, 
Swaar, and Rox Russet at $1.25 per bar- 
rel. -We-have sold the bulk of our apple 
crop at retail, orders coming as far as 
California. Cc. A. GREEN, 

: . Rochester, N, ¥. 





CHEAPER THAN 50c. DOLLARS. 


One and One-Half Dollars 
for. Only Fifty Cents !! 


PAPERS FOR THE PRICE OF 
ONE OF THEM. : Z z 


The Farm Journal of Philadelphia, the 
Fancier’s Review of Chatham, N. Y., and 
Green’s Fruit, Grower are each 50 cents 
per year. 

Our price for all three papers from now 
till January, 1897—13 months—is only 50 
cents. You know all abont the Farm 
Journal. The Bangor (Me.) News says of 
the Fancier’s Review: 

“To the man who keeps hens for profit 
this paper is beyond value and beyond 
‘price.’ Green’s Fruit Grower guarantees 
you more than 50 cents worth in the next 
13 months. Send -your 50 cents to 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N, Y. 





Green’s Six BookseNew Edition 
‘for 1897. 

fhe demand for these books has greatly, 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until over 100,000 copies have been 
printed. The present edition is greatly, 
enlarged and improved. Currant, Goose- 
berry and Persimmoy culture having been 


added to the books, leatherette cover, new — 


illustrations, additions, etc., without in- 


creasing the price. 
These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 


ple Qulture; second, to Plum Culture; 


third; to Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 
fifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon‘ Cuk ” 
ture. 

This ee makes a handy bg 

f for the fruit ee 

of ‘reference Oe. 33 "i will 
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women have been cured 
by its use. 


Why not You? 
A Purely Vegetable 
Preparation. 
A Remedy with a Remarkable 
Record. 





























oo. 


bottle or new style 
one at your druggists. Wri 
cal Blank free. Warner’s 
Co., Rochester,N. Y. 
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Safe Cure 








ie ‘HELP INTRODUCE 


FREE STAMPING OUTFIT 





E 


100, 000 — homes this season. Over 100 Pat- 
Our new strated magazine has the largest circulation 

of any similar publication in this coun- 
try, but we are not satisfied. Wehave 
therefore contracted for 100,000 “Grand 
Prix” Stamping Outfits to be given 
free to the first 100.000 ms who 
send only 10¢e. silver or 12e. stamps 
for @ trial subscription. This hardly 
pays for cost of postage, mailing. etc., 
we are so sure that tliose who send 














will always want to read 
The Columbian andre- 
new their subscription ev- 
ery yee that my _ mate 
the offer of the age. 
The “Grand Prix” 
Stamping  Apered 
contains over 100 

terns of almost A at 


Bamplc Pattern from 
Grand Prix Outfit, size Sri. 


variety, among them: Two 
full and handsome alphabets, 
00 f 1 Sunflower, 8x11; 1 Parrott 
ag and Branch, 8x11; Bleeding 
Hearts, 8x11; Bunch Forget-me-nots, 4x7; 1 Design Owl, 8x11; Roses, 
6x9: Pond Lilies, 11x14; Bunch Grapes, 33¢x4; also designs Rabbit's 
Head, Butterfly, Map! le Leaf, Tray cloth pattern, of many des 
Turkey on Platter, Bunch Strawberries, Four Leaf Clover, Bunch 
Pinks, Lilies, Little School Girl Rolling Hoop; also seven braidin: 
oe for flanncl embroidery, several conventional ese me 
others, = total of ve, 100 ‘eo pretty fg en I pet 
terns, making in allthe Gran 0! seaso 
en tierre at the stores qr wo eons 82.003 we 
REE if you send us only 10c. silver or 12c. stps. 
cae att LiOFR! ion to magazine, and include with every order Fall 
for —_ also for making powders of all kinds. 
y publisher in New will satisfy you as to our reliability. 


ngland 
Address, THE COLUMBIAN, 156 Otis St. Boston, Mass. 





em sit Currency buys the 
16 oz. to A lb. s healossant at ones Tries 
Don’t ‘be humbugged by Agents of 


U. S. Standard = aTrust, Buy ofthe Manufacturers. 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack Ry 






ie) | “@oUBlEg 
ji go OBuByo ON 


Hunureas of epectaieise au 1688 vhan Wholesaie prices. viz: 
Sewing Machi Bie: ms Cider Mills, 
acim Carts, Saco. —— ae Bone Mills, 






anebicenn,” a — Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed on” nines Drills, Road Plows, 










Dump (arts, 


Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mitls, Forces, Lathes, 
Wire Fenee, 


Corn Shell Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, 

Fanning Mille Crow a Boilers.” Watches, Clothing &e. 

Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and rig sed SCALES. 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 

361 &. Jefferson &t. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$1000, GIVEN AWAY 


AND A WEALTH 0 OF GOLDEN | GIFTS. x 


DS ng me toy eg ere +d we : test 
ime was the pioneer paper o ‘word-hunt contests. 
We have always sale rizes in full and as agreed. We 

est ond best, How many words 








eword American? No letter to be 


used twice in same word; no namesof persons, cities or other 

proper namcs, or words of foreign languare allowed. All 

words must be ia the ne To the 300. fh who sends 

the largest correct will pay $2 in cash. 

For the next ten largest lists we will pay $25.00, an 

every other coniestant we wi!l give absolutely free a penntt. 

fel ring such spy atm here a 
m The ring hasan Alaska 


setting and eget een a —o 


y 
of exquisite beauty. = tedy hard yee} 
ie ; aN AES sy you will fy 
getting a large cas! ¢ cr a charming Alaska D: 

mond Ring. With your list you must enclose 10 A 
silver or 11 one cent dean to pay for our charming, mam- 
moth, illustrated household magazine 1 FULL‘ EAR. 
Ten cents guarantees you Subscription and Diamond Ring. 

ee on your lettertous. Oontest 

‘a Prizes senton someday that your 

in mind that this offer is thoroughly 

ted with the 


oat 
American Nation ag 31 8 Main ain St.Waterviile,Me. 








Viease WMenLiVR Greel’s bruit Grower. 
00 for a 


$S MACHINE 


to weave yourown fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at + 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 

nee. gents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 


ARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 


Box6] Mt.Sterling,@. 


EVERY LADY NEEDS A BELT! 
We Give one to Every Subscriber, 











The Rob Roy Kelt 18 of corduroy, sitk or velvet, 
finished on both edges with a flat, cord-like binding of 
leather. The center is in bright tartan plaid, black- 
and-white plaid: and all the Pe1sian effects ; alsoplain 
leather in all tan shades. The fastening, the crowning 
chic of this nobby affair, is a — Harness Buckle. 
We offer choice of one of these belts, including THE 
WESTERN WORLD one year for 88 cents. Thisisa 
large 16 page paper, containing Illustrated Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Floriculture, Stories, Health and Home 
Topics,etc The belt alone retails in all our large stores 


at50c. Sample paperfree. Address The Western 
ackson Boulevard, i, 


World, No, 8 Jackson 
Dr. W. 8. Rice, Box 2 


RUPTURE =: 
Smithvi'le, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
SR eae rere staal 
Catalog. giving fu per 





mare Cure at home; book 





WN mer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Soo..'No. 14 Church St... Owego, N. ¥. 


PAINLESS CHIL) BIRTH. 


. G. DYE, M. Des D.. BUFFALO, N.Y 
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¢ ORRESPONDENC = 


Our Girrespondépte. 


Gteen’s Fruit Grower is not responsible 
ior the views of our correspondents, hence, 
do nét consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men of many minds, some right and ssme a 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is for 
the exthange of views of our practical 
readers. Do nét accept their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment. 
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‘Persimmon Orchards, 


Mr. Chas. ‘A,. Green—Dear Sir:—In No- 
vember issue of Fruit Grower you invite 
correspondence. on the American persim- 
mon. We have about twelve trees that 
have been bearing six yedrs and we find 
them a very sure crop in Central Indiana. 
Our bearing trees are all sprouts from 
trees that originally came from North Cam 

olina and are all very hardy in this lati- 
tude; of these trees we have’ three dis- 
tinct varieties. The first of the earliest 
of these is rather small, about three-fourth 
of an inch to one inch in diameter, with 
two or three seeds; and globular or slight- 
ly conical in form; ripens about Septem- 
ber 1st; quality good. 

Another of these varieties are medium 
in size, one to one and a-half inches in 
diameter, with four or five seeds and ob- 
late in form; ripens about October 1st to 
15th; quality good. The third of these 
varieties is the largest American ‘sort it 
has been our pleasure to see. By actual 
theasurement, a specimen not above the 
average measured two and one-eighth (2%) 
inches in diameter, having four to six 
seeds, not very large, leaving an abund- 
ance of pulp that is delicious in flavor; 
ripens October Ist to 15th. In form dis- 
tinctly oblate. 

We marketed a few cases of our me- 
dium sized variety this year and our com- 
mission men sold them readily at $1.60 
per 24 pint case. 

Now we have given our little experience 
which is probably as a drop in the bucket 
compared with the experience of some 
others with this valuable fruit. We would 
like to ask a question, if not imposing too 
much on your time and space: 

First.—I have heard stated, by parties 
who claim to know, that by cutting out 
the male or non-bearing trees, which, I 
suppose, are in every collection of sprouts 
or seedling trees, that the bearing trees 
will bear fruit that is practically seed- 
less; and that the productiveness of said 
bearing trees will not be affected. Would 
like to hear experience ‘and opinion of edi- 
tor and readers of Fruit Grower on this 
subject. 

Second.—What sized persimmon seed- 
lings are best to graft and at what price 
per hundred can they be obtained? 

Third.—What season is best for bud- 
ding the persimmon—spring or fall? 

Fourth.—Can the persimmon be success- 
fully root grafted during winter? 

Fifth—We top grafted a few cions 
from one of our bearing varieties in one 
of our non-bearing trees which increased 
the size of the fruit remarkably. Do you 
think to top work the whole tree would 
have the same effect, or was it caused by 
the strength of the tree going into the 
few specimens of fruit which the grafted 
limbs bore?—Very truly, W. J. Ward, 
Indiana. 





Mr. C. A. Green:—I would like to ask 
your advice in regard to engaging in the 
nursery and small fruit business. 

I have been raising fruit in a small way 
‘the past two or three years and have 
found it quite profitable and I like the 
work very much. 

I am twenty-one years old and anxious 
to start in some good business for myself 
and like the nursery business better than 
anything else, but so many here laugh at 
me and say that in a few years there will 
be so much fruit that it cannot be given 
away. Of course I do not believe all I 
hear, for I have found that many times 
the ones who can tell you the most about 
fruit-growing are those who know least 
about it. 

Do you think that by selling nothing 
but first-class trees and plants and at a 
fair price I could work up a profitable 
trade? 

We have an eighty-acre farm and it is 
well adapted to fruit raising. 

I have read some of your books on fruit- 
growing and have learned a great deal 
from them. 4 

I would like to buy two or three bushels 
of peach pits. Do you keep them for sale, 
if not can you tell me where I can get 
them? 

I hope this letter will not take too much 
of your time and will be very glad of any 
advice you can give me.—Respectfully, 
Harvey Haynes, Jr., Michigan. 

(Reply:—As we have often said, the 

right man will succeed in anything. In 
order to learn whether you are the right 
man.to succeed at the nursery business, 
try it. If you fail, you may rest assured 
that you are not cut out for the nursery 
business. If you succeed, it is evident 
that you have selected the right business. 
If you are prevented from beginning by 
the “ecroakings” of other people, it is evi- 
dent that you are not the right man for 
this work. 
Your first steps should be to grow su- 
perior varieties of superior quality of fruit 
on your place, which by attracting atten- 
tion in your neighborhood, will cause 
a good local demand for your plants. 
Have a_ general assortment of the 
various species of .small fruit grow- 
ing on your own place. In addition 
to this, have a small assortment of fruit 
trees; such as apples, pears and ‘plums. 
It is not necessary that you should invest 
over $5.00 to $10.00 in these trees the first 
year, and increase your stock as your 
orders increase. If you are honest and # 
reliable your neighbors and patrons will 
discover this fact, and you will gradually 
secure a reputation far and near. Re- 
member, that to establish a reputation 
among the seventy millions of people in 
the United States is the work “of a life- 
time, and 2 work that but few people are 
qualified to accomplish, but there is no 
reason why any enterprising young man 
should not make money by growing plants, 
and dealing in trees eyen in a small way. 
But at the beginning he should rely upon 
his fruits, and especially his small fruits 
for his income. I know of @ nurseryman 
whose sales the first year amounted to 
only $16.72, and whose annual receipts 
now are not less than $100,000. Do not 
be disappointed if your success is. not 
equally as great, but aim as high as you 
choose.—Chas. A. Green.) 





‘Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir:—I see there is some anxiety 
among fruit-growers about the scale in- 
sect from California. 

During the four years I was in Southern 
California I had considerable opportunity 
to observe the habits of this insect. It is 
spreading there in the orchards, in spite of 
all efforts to check it. It is worse near the 
coast where the the dampness from the 
water, fogs, ete., hold the dust accumula- 
tions on the foliage during the long rain- 
less season until it forms a waxy, smutty 





deposit, which is a special element suited 


of bearing age exempt from it, many have 
been entirely destroyed by it at San 
Diego, Santa Anna and Los Angeles, while 
there are many orchards at Pomona River 
Side and Redlands away from the coast 
50 or 70 miles, where it has lately made 
rapid headway. The parasite known as 
“Lady Bird’ and-other like remedies are 
not effectual and the horticultural com- 
missioners, in their late reports, advise 
‘the older and surer method of fumigating 
the trees, which is both expensive and 
many times dangerous to the trees.. 
The black scale is much the worst, about 
the size of a‘crimson clover seed, flat on 
the side adhering to the limb and needs 
no glasses to see it as they very soon cover 
a tree. The cottony cushion s¢ale is ‘also 
destructive next to the black, scale; and 
the brotvn scale, which are more common 
are not dreaded so much. They are small- 
er and do not sap the life of the trees so 
fast as the two first named. The San 
Jose stale I*am not so well informed of 
by that name. I do not remember of see- 
ing any scale called by that name while 
I was there, but saw the ashen colored 
scale, which is also very destructive. Near 
Pomona I saw orchards of the orange and 
olive entirely ruined by them. They take 


trees, as well as the fruit trees. The scale 
and the smut makes short work of some 
of the orchards there. 


They seem to thrive best in a warm cli- 
mate. I have seen them in the Florida 
orange groyes, as well as California and 
are about as bad. But I do not believe 
the insect will ever make much headway 
in a cold climate like New York or Mich- 
igan, but in the latitude of Virginia, New 
Jersey and south of the Ohio River. —Very 
truly yours, W. S. Chase, Michigan. 

(Reply: There has never been any of 
this scale at Rochester, N. Y.—C. A. 
Green.) 





Advice to Planters of Trees. 


A year ago I set out 1,100 Dwarf Duch- 
ess pear trees, and as the kind reader of 
the State of Michigan will remember, the 
spring was already very dry, the same 
weather continued until fall. After my 
ground was carefully prepared by properly 
manuring and plowing (subsoiling) it, I 
prepared myself with setting them. My 
trees had been placed in deep trenches, 
soon after receiving them. Now I took a 
barrel, which I filled half full with a nice 
thick mud, prepared out of clay and water 
enough to make it pudding-like. In this 
solution I dipped my trees, placing. one 
bunch of trees into it at the time. The 
barrel was placed on a stoneboat and a 
trusty horse was hauling it to the already 
dug holes (one of my children driving her 
carefully), and in this way no tree or roots 
was exposed to the hot sun and wind, 
which was prevailing that day. Result 
was: Not one tree lost out of those 1,100 
trees; although some are planted on the 
side of a hard, dry hill and the season ex- 
ceptionally dry. I had planted corn be- 
tween the trees and this sheltered the trees 
from sunscald. I also cultivated until 
corn was very large. I began cultivation 
right after finished setting.—Reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Having read your pa- 
‘per now for nearly two years and being an 
amateur in the fruit-growing, I feel in- 
clined to ask your advice about my work. 
I intend planting 6,000 Early Harvest 
blackberries. Should I fertilize them with 
some other kind? There are different 
opinions regarding .the matter both here 
and elsewhere. I rather believe mixing 
the varieties may increase the yield. I 
have secured nearly a thousand plants of 
what was called the little leaf Snyder. Is 
there such a variety?’ I rather think it 
must be the Lawton. The berry is large. 
Now, the Harvest is the only kind consid- 
ered profitable for the market. It would 
be a real loss to plant any other kind with 
it unless the Harvest is insufficient in pol- 
len. Would it pay me to buy commercial 
fertilizers to put on my sttawberries and 
blackberries? If so please name the best 
kinds. Is there a late blackberry that 
would be profitable for this place? How 
would the Minnewaska suit? 

I am anxious to raise currants; they 
are not grown here and I suppose are not 
considered successful here. What is the 
best and cheapest way to keep rabbits 
from young apple trees? I have 2,500 
and they have to be protected. I shall 
consider it a great kindness if you will 
kindly advise me about these matters. I 
shall encourage my neighbors to patronize 
your paper.—Respectfully, T. B. Miller, 
Arkansas. 

(Reply: We have not found it necessary 
to plant Early Harvest blackberry near 
any other variety in order to fertilize the 
blossoms, but it is possible they might do 
better near another plantation. I do not 
know of but one variety of Snyder. I un- 
derstand the Early Harvest is a favorite 
variety at the, South; it is not so favor- 
ably known in the Middle and Northern 
States. It will pay to apply commercial 
fertilizer to strawberries and other small 


-fruits, providing you have,a good market 


for them. Lawton is a good late berry, 
very large. Minnewaska is also valuable 
but plants are very scarce. In last Fruit 
Grower I spoke of methods for keeping 
rabbits away from apple trees. Three 
boards, four feet high, nailed together 
around the trunk of the. tree in the shape 
of a triangle will do, or stout building 
paper.—Chas. A. Green.) 





Charles A. Green: 

Dear Sir:—I have on my place some 
seven or eight large seedling persimmon 
trees that bear annually, consisting of as 
many different varieties, some late, some 
early, some large, some small. 

I have one that is a curiosity, it having 
seeds something similar to a tomato, occa- 
sionally one like the common persimmon, 
only very small. It is the only one of the 
kind I have ever seen or that any one else 
here has seen. It is of fine color and very 
sweet. Are such trees common? I would 
send you some specimens but they are 
gone} they are as good as raisins (for my 
eating).—D. W. Matthews, Ohio. 


One of the Largest Pear Growers 
in the West. 


W. W. Stevens was born in Kentucky 
in. 1845. He is now farming 450 acres. 
The only stock handled regularly are, 
sheep and Morgan horses. On a farm 
three miles west of Salem, a large acre- 
age is devoted to fruits. A pear.orchard 
of 12,000 trees has recently been started, 
It is probably the largest Kieffer pear or- 
chard in the United States. Forty acres 
are being planted to plums and quinces. 
He hes taken great interest in farmers’ 
institute work, and is at present a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture. 
He has”- given considerable  atten- 


‘tion to the subject of soil renovation. For 


a number of years he has contributed reg- 
ularly to farm-papers, and is an appre- 
ciated editorial assistant on American 
Agriculturist. His home is a model one 
for a farmer and he is trying to run a 
model farm. Mr. Stevens says that much 
of his success is due to his wife, who is a 
practical farmer in every sense of the 
word and superintends most of the work 
in person. She is not only a good farmer, 
but a practical writer, and does consider- 





to the scale of the different sorts. There 


able institute work,—American Agricul- 
LNY thas — of the vse ol ames asm hcg 


| but it failed to rot and cut the young 


to the olive and nearly all kinds of shade, 


old tree, but thanks to a liberal supply of 


C) 
Grafting String, Etc. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have a few questions I should be 
pleased to see answered in your valuable 
paper: 

First.—You say in your book “How to 
Propagate Fruit,” to use a “waxed string” 
in whip grafting to hold the cion in place. 
What kind of a string? What sort of 
wax? Hard or soft, big string or little 
string? I used No. 14 knitting cottotn 
and wax, made soft under your directions, 


trees nearly in two. Please give detailed 
direction. 

Second.—Does: green manure furnish 
available plant food to fruit trees the first 
year? . ‘I should like to'hear from Mr. | 
Pierce, and Mr. Reynolds on this.» sub- j 
ject.-I presume you know something about 
it yourself.« I think it a matter of. great 
importance to your readers to know 
whether, to use green or well-rotted (not! 
burned) manure, especially on sandy soil 
without a clay subsoil.—H. 8S. Back, 
Idaho. 

(Reply: No. 1—We take a common ball 
of white cotton string, such as is used in 
the stores, and drop it into a kettle or dish 
of melted grafting wax; after it is soaked 
a few minutes we commence to reel off 
this waxed string on to a reel, or any 
thing which will keep the strands of 
g ‘ted string apart ‘somewhat, so they 
will not stick together. It is not neces- 
sary to tie this string when wound around 
grafted roots, since the wax will adhere 
in place. Soft grafting wax will answer. 
A small string will do, or yarn will do in 
place of cotton string. It should not be 
too strong or toa large. 

No. 2.—Yes, green manure nourishes the 
trees the first year if used as a mulch, or 
if plowed under. There is great waste in 
composting manure. A new idea is to 
apply it fresh from the stables, either 
broadcast, on the surface, or applied un- 
der. It can be applied in this manner with 
the least possible loss.—Chas. A. Green. 


C. A. Green: Dear Sir:—I see in the 
last Fruit Grower you are interested in 
persimmon growing, so send you a few 
persimmon seed and description of tree. 
I got the seed from November 3d. I never 
have seen but two trees; they stand on 
high ground in Holmes County, Ohio, not 
far from Fort Fizzle. Just one of them 
had fruit on this year; they hardly ever 
miss fruiting. ‘The trees are about six- 
teen inches across, stump near thirty feet 
high, and are hardy. ‘They are said to 
come true from seed. I could gather six 
to ten bushels of fruit from the one tree. 
As near as I can find out the two trees 
are more than fifty years old. 

The forty-nine pear trees I got from 
Rochester last spring are all growing.— 
— respectfully, Osborn Workman, 

hio. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—Hight years 
ago last spring I purchased a farm hay- 
ing no fruit upon it. I at once set out an 
erchard, got’ my trees from Rochester. 
We gave the trees what we considered 
good care. They grew rapidly. This year 
I had quite a nice lot of samples of ap- 
ples, peaches, pears and cherries, all true 
to name. The apples were beauties, the 
peaches and pears were nice, but the early 
Richmond cherries eclipsed anything I 
aver saw in the line of cherries. When 
they were ripe the trees looked red, they 
were so full of fruit. Of course this is not 
the first year our trees had fruit on, but it 
is the first general crop:we have had. Our 
cherries, however, was the subject of gen- 
eral comment and admiration of people 
who saw. them. I immediately got the 
‘Early Richmond cherry,fever and sent to 
Green’s Nursery Co. for 80 trees, which 
I received and set out. There were three 
trees more than I ordered. I set my trees 
out in a square of nine rows each way; 
the rows were set north and south and 
were 20 feet apart, the trees were 18 feet 
apart in the row. We made ground ready 
by running a plow four times in each row, 
completing the place for each tree with 


in with roots spread out we covered the 
roots with fine soil, pressed it firmly on 
and among the roots; we then put more 
soil on and throwed several forkfuls of 
fine stable manure around each tree. We 
used the plow again to fill in the trench 
between the trees. There is one thing yet 
before we think the job is complete; that 
is cutting the tops back. We confess we 
are at sea as to the proper time to do this. 
Will the editor of the Fruit Grower kindly 
inform us if it is better done now, or de- 
ferred until spring?—Very respectfully, B. 
F. Powers, Pa. 

(Reply: We prefer cutting back newly- 
planted trees until spring. We think it 
would have been better to cut back a por- 
tion of the tip when planted.—Chas. A. 
Green.) 


Why Do the Plums Lack Flavor. 


C. A. Green:—Some eight years ago we 
purchased a plum tree of an agent, and 
at his suggestion planted in near a sink 
drain with a northeastern exposure, We 
watched its growth, which was very slow; 
the leaves curled up and dropped off and 
the bark was not in a healthy condition. 
The nurseryman’s tag was lost and we 
forgot the name, but came, by degrees, 
to call it the Folly plum tree. 

Each year it tried to bear but the fruit 
blighted and threw out a white gum. We 
transplanted it—after a few unsuccessful 
years—to a better (?) place—in the garden 
where the soil is rich with iron—a black- 
smith shop having stood near here many 
years ago. 

We then followed the direction of a fruit 
grower of our acquaintance and put dry 
salt a distance of three feet from the tree, 
in a circle, filling’ the inside of the circle 
with barnyard manure. The result was 
twelve fine, large, purple plums, rich in 
flavor. We took hope and concluded it 
must be the “Purple Duane.” 

This year we repeated the salt and aiden: 
ing and through summer and fall. I had 
cool suds water from the wash tubs 
poured at the the roots twice a week, two 
pailfuls at a time. The tree made a 
rapid growth and had such quantities of 
fruit upon it that we began thinning it as 
soon as they were formed. The tree was 
propped and the thinning out continued 
when they began to ripen. They were of 
an inferior quality—in taste, not size. I 
preserved several quarts which were very 
nice. Having taken off fully _three- 
fourths of the fruit, which was full. grown, 
purple and yet tasteless, we left the rest 
to mature, but the middle of September 
found them rotting and falling to the 
ground, with very little improvement in 
taste. Occasionally we found a rich one, 
like, the twelve borne in 1895. Will some 
one tell us where, in our treatment, has 
it been wroug? Is there danger of put- 
ting too much suds, etc., about the tree? 
The past season was not a dry one—just 
right, it seemed to us. A “Canada Plum” 
that grew beside the Folly, but which re- 
ceived no especial care, dropped all its 
fruit when two-thirds grown. 

We use the knife unsparingly whenever 
a black knot appears and the trees are in 
a very healthy conditiqn. I wish some one 
could tell us also the name of a plum 
which bore this year for thé first time 
since we came to the farm. It is a large 





ashes at its roots, bore a bushel of plums 


| I have read somewhere once that feeding 


mattock and shovel, then placing the tree |’ 


with a musk smell and taste. 
best results, the skin must not be eaten, 
but sucked, as a grape. 

If my description is explicit: enough I 
shall hope to hear from some reader of the 


Bailey, N. H. 


Mr.' Green:—In the last edition of 
“Green’s Fruit Grower” theres was an ar- 
ticle about feeding wheat bran to horses, 
it being a very good food for horses. Now 





wheat bran to horses and hogs will pro- 
duce a: ‘certain kind of sickness. I forgot 
what’ kind. * Please state what you know 
about it. Thanking you in advance, I re- 
main—Yours truly, Otto Marchtaler, Mo. 

(Reply: This is news to us. We have 
been feeding bran for twenty years mixed 
with corn meal in equal proportions, and 
have had no trouble. Of course the horses 
should have a little hay to keep them in 
good health.—C. ‘A. Green.) 





Peculiarities of Persimmons. 


Editor Green’s Fruit .Grower: 

I notice that in one of the back numbers 
of your paper that you ask for any infor- 
mation’ relative to the growth and habits 
of our native persimmon tree. Here on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, there are, 
apparently, two different varieties growing 
wild, one kind having large, round and 
flat fruit two inches in diameter, while 
the other has oblong fruit, about one inch 
in diameter. These trees, when left as 
shade; trees in the fields, are both useful 
and ornamental, growing.to a height of 
from fifty to sixty feet with a dense fo- 
liage, of dark, glossy leaves, and in the 
month of November, especially, form a 
very striking and picturesque appearance, 
when the leaves have all fallen off, and 
the trees are loaded with golden colored 
fruit, swaying about in the wind. After 
the frost has touched them, they lose their 
astringency, becoming -very sweet, and 
palatable and very much resembling the! 
date, in flavor, or the fig. The native 
opossum has a great weakness for the 
persimmon, and considers it as great a 
delicacy to have a juicy persimmon for its 
breakfast as the darkey does to have a 
fat possum, or a nocturnal chicken, for 
his. There is a standing joke between 
two adjoining counties here, that the man 
from one county can detect the other by 
his clothes being worn threadbare, climb- 
ing after persimmons for his breakfast, 


Certain varieties of large Japanese per- 
simmons, and some kinds of figs do well 
here with a little protection from the 
north winds in winter.—A. Deekens, Md. 


oo 
Time to Kill Timber. 





My experience in cutting bushes or 
healthy timber is that no time in the year 
will kill all, but I find a big difference in 
the time. I have best success cutting 
sprouts and deadening young sprouts in 
the dark of the moon. August is the best 
month, but July and September will do. 
Dry, hot weather is favorable for this 
work. The best success I ever had in my 
life in cutting bushes and deadening young 
timber was several years ago when the 


moon in August. Very little sprouting 
was needed after that cutting. ‘But,’ 
says one, “‘what.has the moon and sign 
to do with the life of trees?’ Peal the 
bark from bushes in the dark of the 
moon then again in the light of the 
moon and see how much easier it peals; 
also, cut a few hoop-poles. Those cut in 
the dark of the moon will continue longer 


the light of the moon; but many people 
have too much faith in signs and the 
moon. We all know the top of a tree 
dies without a root, much the same a root 
will die with no top to support. Thus we 
see by cutting an old or matured tree, if 
bushes are closely sprouted they soon will 
die—Jacob Faith, Mo. 





Green’s Four Books on Fruit 
Culture—New Edition for 1896. 


Notice that we offer Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with Green’s Four Books, on 
Fruit Culture, or Green’s Fruit Grower, 
with Green’s Six Books, one year, for 35c. 

We have recently printed a new edition 
of Green’s*Four Books. The demand for 
these books has been so great that we 
have lost record of the number of editions 
printed, but altogether over 100,000 copies 
have been issued and sold, thus indicating 
the interest taken in Fruit Culture by 
people. Those interested in gardening or- 
orchards desire some book which they can 
refer to at various seasons of the year, as 
pruning, planting, spraying, harvesting, or 
other similar work progresses. These 
books are devoted: First, How We Made 
the Old Farm Pay. Second, Peach Cul- 
ture. Third, The Propagation of Fruit, 
Plants, Vines and Trees. Fourth, General 
Fruit Instructor, all under one cover. 
Formerly these books sold at 25c. each. 
All under one cover for 25c., or with 
Green’s Fruit Grower for 35c. 





Need of Planting Mixed 
Orchards. 





* 


Exhaustive experiments conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture show the 
necessity of cross-pollination in most or- 
chards. The net result of long, careful 
dnd costly experiments by the Depart- 
ment is summed up in the following prac- 
tical conclusions: 

1. Plant mixed orchards, or at least avoid 
planting solid blocks of one variety. It is 
not desirable to have more than three or 
four rows of one variety together, unless 
experience has shown it to be perfectly 
self-fertile. 

2. Where large blocks of trees of one 
variety which ‘blossomed well have failed 
to fruit for a series of years without any 
apparent reason, it is exceedingly prob- 
able that the failure is due to lack of 
cross-pollination. The remedy is to graft 
in other varieties and supply foreign pol- 
len. 

3. Be sure that there are sufficient bees 
in the neighborhood, or within two or 
three miles, to properly visit the blossoms. 
When feasible, endeavor to favor insect 
visits to the blossoms by selecting shel- 
tered situations, or by planting wind- 
breaks. 





—The work of the British Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis leads to the be- 
lief that, by carefully boiling milk, prop- 
erly cooking meat, and totally destroying 
all sputum from infected persons, the 
spread of tuberculosis will be gradually 
but Surely checked in the course of time, 
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*LOUDON RASPBERRY PRE-* 


MIUM.—Four strong plants of. 
Loudon Red Raspberry (also. 
two Eulalia—Ostrich Plume. 
plants), will be mailed free to. 
every subscriber to, Green’s. 
Fruit Grower, who sends us. 
50 cents for one year’s sub-. 
scription, naming this as his. 


premium. Cut out this coupon. 
and send with your. subscrip-. 
tion. ‘ 





of a pale, pink hue. The skin is tough 


To get the | 


Fruit Grower before spring.—Sarah My, 


which certainly speaks well for that fruit..|' 


sign was in the heart in the dark of te 


clear of worms’ and rot than those cut in | 





MADE A MAN OF ME, 


_ That’s-what 400,000 former Tobacco USERS 
. say about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful 
original guaranteed tobacco habit cure. 


is the greatest NERVB 
} NO-T0-BA BUILDER known, for 
alike, andbrings new 
blissful life to many who have lost 
allhope for happiness. It restores 
vitality, no matter what causes 
have destroyed it. 



























































NO-TO-BAC is _- 


estes NOTOSRAS my | 
an absolute guaran- 

ceeney cumndeae MAKES 

WEAK MEN 

STRONG. 
2 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
SEED PACKETS. 
: WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGS. 


Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. Write for prices. 
The only complete Catalogue of Flower and Vegetablé Seed Packet Designs published, con- 
ining all colored filustrations. Price to “ Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. Also BANNERS 
SHOW CARDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty’. Write for estimates, 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING Co,, 
4A09-411-4I3-415 Pearl St., New York 
Sy Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




































Now here is a thing that will go. We offer Green’s Fruit Grower in 
yearly clubs-of five, all for $1. Or Weekly. Tribune and Fruit Grower 
for 50 cents. Or Fruit Grower’ with Green’s six books or Green’s four 
books for 50 cents. Or Fruit Grower and 4 Loudon new red raspberries 
and 2 Eulalia (ostrich plume plants) by mail for 50 cents. 

Will the ladies help us by getting up a‘club? We have tried to make 
our paper useful to them. 

Please mertion Green’s Frnit Grower. 
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FREE STAMPING OUTAT locates 


This beautiful and hao myer and lifelike de- 
¢ that we are fits 
away to increase the subscription list of our Popalar 2 Monthly There are also 
f Bond Lilies, 11x14, ge 8x11, Roses, 5x9, Ow], 8x11, Parrot and Bran 
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esigns 


ranch, 

ox8, Bleeding Hearts, 8x11, Forget-me-nots, 4x7, School Girl, 6 in. high, Gir! Rolling 

,6in., Bunch Pinks, Bunch Strawberries, Fan Leaf Clover, Lilies, Rabbit’s Head, Butterfly, Maple 
Lea’ *) Choice Alphabets for ornamental marking, 7 st Pag for flannel embroidery, besides numer+ 

‘ ous patterns, new and beautiful for every kind of » motto, flora} and Grecian 










RS silesigns for tidies, doilies, splashers, traycloths, ete. With « every oufit, we include fall and eomplete 
NS instructions, also the secret cf making stamping powders, FREE, to all who eee _ in silver, 
or 1] one cent stamps, for six months trial subscription to our very i es Monthly, THE COLUMe 
BIAN. We refer to any publisherin N.E. Add. L. N. Cushman & Co.. Pubs.» 20 Otis § 20 Otis St, Horton, Ms ass, 
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‘to enable the plant to stand the rigors of winter. The P 
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ee coming season and jatere © go ood catch of grass. Cleveland Dryer Co., Cleveland? Ohio. ? 


We recommend a line which park, every requirement. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




















JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Established 1853 


NEW YORK pte td DRAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS, Main Office 102 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y 

; SSS, Mancfacturer of and Dealérin Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt- 

<== == Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 

Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 

j Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk 
Tile, Rosendale and Portland C ©, Plaster, etc. < 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EDITORIAL. 
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Marvelous: Resources of a Farm. 
(Continued from Page Four.) 


near. the road, as many do, but in a se- 
cluded and’ inviting spot, around which 
will be graceful lawns, driveways and 
walks. 

The out-buildings being entirely screened 
with shrubbery, so as not to be visible. 
He will bring upon the farm the finest 
breed of fowls, and of cows, horses, sheep 


mous. Shaffer is quoted as having 45 
per cent. of the canes winter-killed, which 
would indicate that the Shaffer is hardier 
than Columbian; the Columbian haying 
Icst more than half of its canes by winter- 
killing would indicate that it is a tender 
variety. Indeed, this. report would indi- 
cate that it was the most tender of any 
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F Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
ale _ Adapted to all: soils, all work. 
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CAN BE CURED. 


T. A. Slocum, M. C, theGreat Chemist and 
Scientist, Will Send Freé, to the Affiicted 
Three Bottles of His Newly Discovered 
Remedies to Cure Consumption 
and All Lung Troubles. 


Confident that. he has discovered a re- 
Jliable cure for consumption and all bron- 
chial, throat and lung diseases, general de- 
cline and weakness, loss of flesh and all 
conditions of wasting, and to make its 
great merits known, he will send, free, 
three bottles to any reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who may be suffering. 

Already this “new scientific course of 
medicine” has permanently cured thou- 
sands of apparently hopeless cases. 

The doctor considers it his religious 
duty—a duty which he owes to humanity 
—to donate his infallible cure. 

He has proved the dreaded consumption 
to be a curable disease beyond any doubt, 
and has on file in his American and Euro- 
pean laboratories testimonials of experi- 
ence from those benefited and cured, in all 
parts of the world. 

Don’t delay until it is too late. Con- 
sumption, uninterrupted, means speedy 
and certain death. Address T. A. Slocum, 
M. C., 98 Pine street, New York, and 
when writing the Doctor, please give ex- 
press and postoffice address, and also men- 
tion reading this article in' GRHEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER. 2t 





“IF YOU PLANT RIGHT SEEDS 


Y My new Seed Book telis al! about the best vari- 
eties of Cabbage and everything of interest 
in Seeds; how to grow them for profit, eto. 


Write Mention 
a FRE peer’ 


and will send Ph a sample of Bu bee's 
Race Horse abbage: the Earii st on 
earth together with Beautiful an ere 
tive Seed and Plant Book. 
P.0. Box 571. H.W, BUCKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms, - 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 





BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


TUMP PULLER. 


\ Sent anywhere in the U.S. 
ON THREE DAYS’ TRIAL 
\. Screw,cable & hand power 
wa LIFTIS5TO15O0 TON 
3 styles9sizes. $25 =e 0 
Cat. with 1000 Rec. Free 
tee, H.f.. Bennett &Co. 

3 WESTERVILLE,’O. 
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wortos WASHER! 


WASH DAY MADE EASY. 


Saves time, labor, and clothes. ; .. 


Sent anywhere in the United 
States. Prices reasonable. One 
at wholesale, Circulars FREE. 
gAgents wanted quick. - Write 


FC. E. ROSS, Lincotn, His. 


a big crop of Wheat? 
a big crop of Corn? 
0 Hi T a n | a big crop of Potatoes? 
a big crop of Oats? 
The Odorless Phosphate is the Best and 
Cheapest Fertilizer. Send all Orders to 
JACOB REESE, 
400 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BiG VALUE! 
“SURE NUFF” 


FOR $1.00 
Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone and until 
recently the price was $2.00 per year. It never 
was more ably edited or more carefully conduc- 
tedthan now. American Poultry Advocate is 
published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., and takes 
first rank among the poultry papers. The effort 
of the management of the Fruit Grower is to 
make it “better and better every. year.” 
Remember you have to send us cnly. $1.00 to 
bave all three papers mailed to your adress. 


GREEW’S FRUIT GROWER, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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trees, or planting them, and thus almost 
unconsciously I have surrounded myself 
with a collection, which surprises me at 
its extent and value.. 


NO LIMIT. 


farm. There is scarcely any limit to the 
possibilities that may be secured from a 
shundred-acre farm of fertile land, well 
located. Supposing your hundred acres 
is planted to Kieffer pears. An exchange. 
tells of a Mr. Stevens, who planted 11,360 
pear trees on. eighty-five acres of land. 
This may not have been’ a wise’ thing to 
do. I would not advise any one to set so 
many of one variety. But just consider 
the crop that Mr. Stevens will secure in a 
fruitful year, assuming that each tree will 
yield when in full bearing, five bushels 
of pears, which is a very small estimate. 
There would be 56,800 bushels, which, at 
50 cents a bushel, would realize $28,500. 
Supposing your one hundred acres of fruit- 
bearing land had been planted to Lou- 
don raspberries, each acre yielded at the 
rate our Loudons yielded at Rochester this 
year, which was $270.00 per acre for the 
fruit, which was sold at wholesale prices. 
The yield on one hundred acres would be 
$27,000. We do not claim that as large 
yields are produced on one hundred acres 
as are produced on a few acres, but we are 
speaking now of the possibilities, and it 
is possible go secure these crops on large 
plantations. The trouble is that with large 
plantations the necessary attention is not 
usually given. 

Supposing your hundred acres are 
planted to strawberries, which I consider 
one of the most profitable fruits, and one 
of the most salable. If the strawberries 
yielded $200.00 per acre; the yield on one 
hundred acres would be $20,000. Suppos- 
ing the farm of one hundred acres is 
planted entirely to apples, there would be 
50,000 apple trees, and supposing them to 
bear a full crop, five bushels a tree, which 
is a modest estimate, you would have 
25,000 barrels of apples, which at $1.00 
per barrel would give you $25.000. 

Many of our readers will consider that an 
orchard of one huncred acres is altogether 
too large, but in many portions of the 
country this would: be considered a small 
orchard. I speak of the possibilities of 
a farm of this size devoted to fruit cul- 
ture to indicate the .marvelous resources 
of a good. farm. I should not myself plant 
a farm of one hundred acres entirely to 
pears. or to -strawberries, or raspberries, 
or any one kind, of fruit, neigher should I 
adyise you to do so, 


LET US REASON TOGETHER. 


‘Let us consider: for a moment the re- 
sources of a farm-of one hundred acres 
for a millionaire, for whom ‘the question 
of profit is not considered at all. He sim- 
ply owns this farm for the pleasure and 
comfort it. will yield him, He is a man 
of’ fine’ tastes, and first among his pleas- 
ures will be the beautifying of this spot. 
Has not almost every man a desire to 
own a farm, and to make it attractive? 
I think so. Therefore, our millionaire will 
make the most of any grove, already 
gtowing upon ‘the place, will clear up the 
underbrush, and. make of it a little park. 
He will plant avenues' of shade trees at 
proper intervals. -threugh the. place along 


_the lines of carefully-made driveways, so 
othat: he: can ‘ride’ in -his carriage with his 


friends around and through every ‘part. of 
his: estate. “He ‘will locate in different 
parts of his farth, where they will most 
beautify it, orchards .of apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, fieldsyof grapes, planta- 
tions of strawberries, raspberries, and a 
collection.of: such nuts as thrive in that 
locality. He wil locate his house, uot 
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FOR A TOMATO 


The Engraving shows the most won- 

derful Tomato ever offered, which was 

W.-M. Finley, Salem; 

Re 1l., who writes; They grew 

over 7 ft.“high, and_I began | 
pick ripe tomatees June 4,' an 





ad an abundance all summer, 
Was two weeks earlier than: any 
other variety I ever had, and of 
the best quality. -I had 11 plants, 
and each one produced from’) to 
2bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not FP ay! one th 
whole season,and Oct. 15 was stil 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.’ 
This Giant - Everbeariug 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once grown yo 
will have no others, e own ait 
the seed there is, and will. pay 
500 for 1 of them weighin 
lbs. Piant some, patie ge’ 
the 3.-1b,. tomato. Fractions 
with seed and how to . 
FIRST IN MARKET CAB. 


and you will have heads weeks before 
your meignbens. 

TANT FLAT DUTCH Is the 
largest Oabbuge of all, Is ail head and 
ay ¢) sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 lbs, 

< JAPANESE CLIMBING CU- 

a as ¢ ue. hal gmt varie from 
TeX BY M F apan. ill climb a trellis, wire nettin 

Vv. High or any —T StoBft. Great pad mae md 

GOLDEN GLOBE ONION, is a splendid variety, early, 
round, good quality, excellent keepers. 

EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP, is the ‘earliest in 
the worid, easy grown, good size, white as snow. 

C7 We will send a — each of ahove 6 splendid varieties 
and our Great Catalogue for only 25 ets. If you mention 
this paper and send sflver or M. O. we wilt send free for the 
ladies, 100 Swmmer Flowering Bulbs. 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 44, Rose Hill, N, Y. 








Standard Green Bone and Vegetable Cutter Co 


Automatic Feeding 
and Automatic stop 
Green Bone and 

P Vegetable Cutters, 
We have secured 
first preminm where- 
ever we exhibited 
this season in compe- 
tition with all the 
ojd line companies. 
We warrant our 
machines superior in 
every respect to any 
made, ana the only 
automatic feeding 
Bone Cutters on the 
market. Sent on 
trial. Send for cata~- 
logue. 

Standard Green Bone and Vegetable Cutter Co; 

MILFORD, MASS.” .- 


Fer Hand Use, 
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named quadruped, of which I am not. |-the Geneva Experiment Station,- where 


How marvelous are the resources of a- 


BAGE is the earliest kind in the world * 


Manufacturers of six 
different sizes of 





Can the reader imagine a millionaire mak- 
ing any investment that will give him 
greater pleasure or greater comfort than 
these. one hundred acres. manged as I 
have indicated? Think of the fresh but- 
ter and eggs, of the tender spring chickens 
and fat ducks,- the turkeys, the various 
fruits:of the orchard and of the garden. 
Think of the pleasant months spent at his 
farm, hunting, fishing, or driving about 
with ‘his friends. 

When we come to consider the capacity 
of a hundred-acre farm, it is something 
marvelous to contemplate. , And yet how 
meager the results of many farms of this 
size, Let us picture one of this kind. We 
find the house unpainted and looking des- 
olate, without vines, shrubs, or trees 
around it. There is no orchard, berry 
field.or garden upon the place, ‘There is 
simply a bleak, barren stretch of land in- 
differently cultivated to the most common 
products, which yield the owner the most 
scanty living, Owing to the lack of en- 
terprise and business management, the 
proprietor is scarcely able to keep himself 
alive upon this farm, which properly man- 
aged might make him rich. — 

When I drive through the country how 
often I see such farms as this, and when 
in my imagination I picture these farms 
as they might be, worked up to their high- 
est state of cultivation, and planted to the 
most profitable products, my heart is filled 
with pity. 


It is not necessary that one should de- 1 


vote his farm to fruit. culture in order to 
make it attractive and profitable. There 
are many other lines that might be pur- 
sued. For instance poultry, or high grade 
dairy products, 

If you, reader, are not making the most 
of your farm, will you not sit down with 
your wife, and make new plans for the 
future? 





Trees for Fence Posts, 


The fences upon the farms of America 
have cost more than the value of the stock 
which they are supposed to enclose. There 
are progressive farmers who have aban- 
doned fences entirely, but there are only 
a few of these, The most economical plan 
is to do away with fences, keeping the cat- 
tle in small enclosures the year round. 
Dark, cool cellars are as desirable for milk 
cows in the hot season, and fly time, as 
during the severe cold of winter. It is 
surprising. how far an acre of corn. will 
go when:fed green to cattle during the 
summer, .also an acre of clover. 

But where fences are demanded, living 
trees are the cheapest and most desirable. 
Fruit trees can be made available for this 
purpose. Wherever you desire a perma- 
nent fence plant a row of rapid growing 
fruit trees, eight to ten feet apart in the 
row. When the trees have become large 
enough to sustain wire, wires can be at- 
tached,.and a permanent fence secured. 

The reader will see at a glance how such 
fences as these will beautify a farm, Since 
these trees, will bear fruit even better 
than those planted closely in an orchard, 
they wil] also be a profitable feature, 

Where for any reason, fruit trees are 
not desirable; as for instance, where fruit 
will not succeed, the Russian Mulberry 
and Poplar willbe desirable. I desirg par- 
ticularly. to-speak of. the Lombardy* and 
Carolina Poplars, since they are among 
the most rapid. growing trees, and are sold 
by nurseries at very low prices. The pop- 
lar grows from cuttings as freely as the 
currant; therefore it will not: be difficult 
for any one to secure trees at a nominal 
price. When three or four years-old a 
poplar, in good soil, will be large enough 
to have wires attached, and to be made 
into a fence. 

The average farmer does not consider 
the policy of beautifying his farm. You, 
and I, ean see a farm which has been 
made attractive by the judicious planting 
of fruit, or other trees, either along the 
roadside, about the dwelling, or through 
the farm, as indicated by these living tree 
fences, adds to the farmer’s wealth, and 
to the salable value of the farm. 





Columbian vs, Loudon Rasp- 
berry, Cuthbert and Others, 


The recent Bulletin No, 11 of the Geneva 
Experiment Station gives a report of the 
Experiment Station with raspberries, 
blackberries and dewberries. This Bulle- 
tin reports Columbian planted 1894 as 
yielding 392 oz. on a row twenty-five feet 
long, and that 65 per cent. of the canes 
winter-killed. 


This report states that Loudon red rasp- 
berry planted 1894, yielded 412 oz, of fruit 
frem a row twenty-five foot long, 20 oz. 
more than Columbian, and that no canes 
of the Loudon were injured by the winter; 
in other words, the Loudon is perfectly 
hardy at Geneva, This will be interesting 
reading to those who have been making 
such great claims for Columbian, agsert- 
ing that it was .so much hardier than the 
Sheffer, and that the yield was so enor- 
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‘9 introduce THe Prrrrson § 
MAGAZINE to.the readers of 
GREEN’s Fruit Growmr, the 
Peterson satay mG 109 fth & 
Avenue, New York, offer both 
publications, to old or new sub- 





scribers to either, an entire year § 


the Loudon is among the hardiest; that 
is not injured in the least by the severe 
winter of 1896, ‘ 

The Geneva Experiment Station also 
states that the Loudon is firm and of at- 
tractive color, which would make it a 
valuable market vyariety.. Royal Chureh 
and Cuthbert are spoken: of as productive 
late varieties,. but; the former crumbles, 
and Cuthbert does net stand shipping well. 





The Bismark Strawberry. 


This is a self-fertilizing stragyberry, pos- 
sessing all the desirable peculiarities of 
Bubach No. 5. To those familiar with the 
Bubach, nothing further need be said, 
since Bubach has been a favorite berry, 
and more plants have been planted than 
of any other. Bubach has two de- 
fects, which Bismark correets. Bubach 
is a pistillate requiring .other varieties to 
be planted near it, while Bismark is self- 
fertilizing. Bubach, while of good quality, 
is not of the highest character. Bismark 
is of better quality. We have in, Bismark 
an extraordinary large berry, glossy, fine 
color, good shape, and good quality with 
vigorous plants full of vitality. Bismark 
originated in Arkansas with Mr. Bauer, 
‘the man who originated Van ‘Deman 
strawberry and. many. other valuable 
fruits. Bismark. has the same beautiful, 
glossy skin possessed by the Van Deman., 
Van Deman is my favorite early berry, 
and Bismark my choice for a late berry. 
We get good words for the Bismark, it 
having been tested both North and South, 
Dast and West from Arkansas to Con- 
necticut. it made an excellent showing 
at our fruit farm, and stands transplanting 
well, though the plants received by us 
came all the way from Arkansas. 

O. W. Blacknall says: “I have fruited 
Bismark and it promises to be another By- 
bach No. 5, resembling it closely in plant 
growth and in the huge size of its berries, 
their brilliant coloring and heavy quantity 
which are borne. It is hardly necessary 
to say that a staminate or self-pollenizing 
berry of the famous Bubach type would be 
about the most valuable acquisition that 
the strawberry world could well ask for.’ 


It is thus described ‘by. the originator: 


pollenized by Van®etnan, 
bles Bubach in evéry way, but is more 
robust and‘ stocky with the same ironclad 
foliage. Fruit producéd in abundance out- 
yielding Bubach. “Shape obtuse, conical, 
never coxcombed, thé’ heaviest,’ most ‘solid 
berry I have ever grown or’ handled. 
Color bright ‘scarlet,’no green tips, very 
firm, good flavor, Season medium to very 
late, size larger than Bubach, excelling 
Mary, Timbrell, Beecher, Holland and 
Sharpless as grown hére: Staminate blos- 
som. Give it good, strong soil and be 
surprised and pleased with its immense 
crop of large, luscious berries. 





Experience With Persimmons. 


Written for Green’s ‘Fruit Grower by 
J. R. HARRISON. 

I see in Green’s Ffuit.Grower for No- 
vember you wanted the experience of Per- 
simmon raising. Having watched the per- 
simmon for twenty years, and being a 
persimmon enthusiast, I will give mine. 

There are persimmons growing wild 
south of here on almost all the streams. 
They grow mostly on the rocky hollows 
running down to the stream, not I think 
from choice so much as from necessity, 
the prairie fires keeping all timber down 
except on the rocks and in the bottoms. 

The persimmon is like the Mulberry, 
male and female. Most all the groves I 
have observed are either male or female, 
but seldom seeing the two in the same 
grove, showing they spread, as a rule,. by 
sprouts. I see no reason why the persim- 
mon won’t: grow all over the United 
States; the cold or the heat, the wet or 
dry does not seem to injure them in the 
least here, They always have a crop on, 
and a full one at that. 

I have planted trees from a native 
grove some fifteen years ago, they bore 
in four years, and have good crops on 
every year since. I also planted five 
trees, It stood among the male trees and 
the other bore fruit almost like the parent 
trees. It stood among the male trees and 
bore so full it would break down with 
fruit. The trees on my place the farth- 
est from the male trees.are neyer so full, 
but all the trees came from the same 
grove. Some groyes never bear good 
crops. I never saw the persimmon grafted. 
They transplant best while young, and 
some yarieties. transplant better than 
others, I have three trees of the Amer- 
ican seedless that bore this year, three 
years from. transplanting. They are fine 
ones, two inches in diameter. The large 
ones all have some seeds, -but. the smaller 
ones were seedless. We have persimmons 
on the tree from the 25th of August to the 
25th of March good. to eat all the while. 
What other fruit can beat that? 





A Visit to Oxford, England. 


Bismark, a seedlimgsof’ Bubach No. 5,° 
Plant reésem-" 





Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harréw on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL pence if not tatistuccry, 
N. B,—I deliver free on board at distributing points.. Pamphiet Mailed Free. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr. Millington, New Jersey, and 


30 So. Canal St, Chicago, 





GENTS 
WANTED. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, iS 








that recommends it to thrifty housekeepers. 


yards of thirty-six-inch wide material. 


one year 50 cents. Address all orders to 





6893-LADIES’ WORK DRESS. 

The pattern is adapted to all serviceable materials, such as French 
flannels, flannelettes, delaine, eotton crepes, gingham, me or eomaetc. 

i fabrics the dres 2 with ease, a feature : : prays 
 opheaakcseme eee ig bs Riera a d ages To make this basque for a lady having a thirty-six-inch bust measure, 
To make this dress for a lady in the medium size, it will require nine i 
The pattern, No. 6893 can be had in ial. 
sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure, and retails for 85 cents. 


To get BUST measure, put the tape measure ALL of the way around t 
Order patterns by nambene and sive sizeininehes. PRICE of each pattern 10c. post-paid. Both of above patternsand GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, - - - - ~ 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
for the first time in its history, offers Dress Patterns both as a premium and for a cash price. 
A 35-CENT PATTERN FOR ONLY 10 CENTS. 


The TWO PATTERNS illustrated and described below and GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER One Year, all 
for 50 Cents, less than the retail price of the patterns alone, 


{ff 
ETT AG 
ALATA 


6914—LADIES’ FRENCH MODEL BASQUE. 


tf 
| 


Striped beige cloth made this inquisite basque that closes in eentre- 
front with small buttons:and bution-holes., The waist, of becoming 
ength, is rendered glove-fitting by double bust darts, under-erm and 
side-back gores with a curved centre-back. A smooth standing collar 
of velyet fits the neck closely. 
it wil require two and sevén-€izhts yards of forty-four-inch wide mater- 
The pattern, No, 6914, is cut in sizes fora 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46-inch bust measure, and retails for twenty-five cents. 


1 e body, over the dress close under the arms, 


- + ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








zens who’ are standing beneath, unite in 
singing songs and in worship: Another 


with the proviso that each Sunday the ser- 
mon should ‘be preached in an alcove look- 
ing out upon an open court or garden. 
Preaching was conducted here for many 
years, but has been discontinued of late. 


Oxford is the. most ancient of all the 
universities in. England. ‘The beil tolls 
in the university 109 times at nine o’clock. 
There were origipally.100 students. The 
college was founded by Woolsey, the 
name Oxford.has come from the ford in 
the brook where the oxen used to pass 
over, hence Ox ford. 

There is an avenue lined on either side 
by the largest, and the most beautiful 
elm trees I have eyer seen, a few of these 
trees. were blown down recently during a 
hurricane. .No one could see such beau- 
tiful. trees and note their grandeur with- 
out being tempted to plant trees. It is 
possible for any young man to plant an 
avenue. of elms, or. maples, that may in 
bis life-time be the most beautiful object 
in his part of the State or country. 

It required twenty-one years to build 
the principle buildings of Oxford. Oriel 
College, one of the most beautiful build- 
ings, is 700 years old. A memorial to 
Perey Dysshe Shelly is one of the sights 
worth seeing at Oxford, a‘ room is ‘de- 
voted to this marble statue, which repre- 
sents the poet Shelly as he was found 
drowned. The figure is entirely nude, and 
is as beautiful as art can make it, It 
bears. date 1792: and 1822: 

Many of the college buildings of Oxford 


which they are built are crumbling with 
the frosts of ages. Here have been edu- 
eated the nobility of England for many 
centuries, untitled boys have also been 
educated here, but as may be ‘supposed 
their lot has not been ‘one of unmixed 
pleasure. Nobility is inclined to be snob- 
ish and disagreeable, particularly in its 
youth. Many stories are told of the re- 
bellion of students. A certain nobleman’s 
son invited certain other’ noblemen’s sons 
at the family mansion, the president of 
the college would not allow the’ students 
to attend; in retaliation the buildings. were 
covered with ink, also the statues of mar- 
ble of devout men and-other riotous pro- 
ceedings indulged in. C, A. Green. 





_ Our $10.00 Prize 
For an: Advertisement. 


We will pay $10.00 for the best worded 
advertisement-of anything advertised in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Competition for. this prize is restricted 
to subscribers of Green’s. Fruit Grower: 
The advertisement need not be lengthy. 
An advértisement, to be attractive, should 
be reasonably brief, and yet tell the story. 


It requires some ability to write an at- 


building: was endowed ‘by another patron’|: 


—the Journal, New 


ty > 
tials, 


York. 
Yes, Gentlemen, the place to buy trees is Rochester, N. Y. and of Green’s Nursery Co. I know 


it, and I see by the expression of your faces that you know it. 





DAN’L G. TRENCH & CO., 


MACHINERY 


CANNING oonrercies 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





6: each c 
) 30 one c. stamps to pay. for a trial subge~*ntion to Jan. 1,1898to The 


give evidence of great age, tiie stones of | 
sixteen varieti 
' will be sent you free if you send only 25¢. in 





"SEEDS mtF LOWER GARDEN FRI 


Por several years past we have made hiberal ofters at this season to gain trial subscriptions to,our Magazin 
each year has exceeded that of the previous geet. We are therefore ¢ to make the mest generous offer 
out by us or any other reliable publishing ouse. Our publication is now recognized as a mational success, havin 
largest circulation of any similar periodical in America, but we want to-add at least a quarter of a million ( 29,0005 trial 
subscriptions to our list at once, and so have contracted for an 4 mumber of and Magnificent Collections of 
Choice Flower Seeds, , to be given away free to all who-send us only 25c. in silver er 
a large, 80col., Mustrated Magazine, brim fullof 
and n obtainable. Here is a full list of the ceeds sent freo to every subscriber. 
They are not mixed in one package, bus put up in { with cul directions for each of the 1¢ varieties : 
Pansies, sweet scented, very large, lovely, 80 col. | Marigold, French st Planta, satagt. Denis 
Pinks, finest double beddinz sorts in mixtw 14col. perkenes dwarf double zo¢kct, very showy, handy, 10 col. 
Asters, new sorts, finest double varieties mixed, 20col.| Sweet is; large flowered, a1! newer shades, robust, J0col. 
Poppies, giant flowered, double, very showy, 20 col, | Nastairaiit Jost until frost, full bloomers, 5.edl. 
Petunias, finest single mixed, profuse blooming, 30col.| Portulacas, single mixed, eharming dwarf plants, 20 col. 
Zinnias, rich and showy, immense double flowers, 10 col. | Candytuft, free flowering annuals, beds or borders, W-col. 
Sweet Alyssum, very pretty for edgings, bright, 22 col. | Drummond Phlox, grandiflora, fine, large flowering, 20col. 
€weet Mignonette, large flowers, superb scented, 2.col. | Morning Glory, sturdy, well marked rich flower, 40col. 
The above gi ies of choice flower seeds, put up in sixteen , with eultural directions for each, j 
silver, or 30 one cent stamps for ‘2 subscription to Jan. 1s to i 
is 


e58. enerne, 
“Female Dante,’’ acknowledged by European authority as the greatest li male poet. Among our contributors for 
this year are, HEZEKIAH BusrER WORTH, poet traveler ena literdtewr, for over 20 years editor of Youth's Companion, and 
“OLIVER Optic,” the world’s greatest writer of boys stories. We make this simply to get ( 
into new homes. Weshali trust toits merits for renewal and Permanent subserpip name end address to-day, 
with 25¢c, in silver, or 30 one cent stamps, and get all ; five collections and five tria mubeceseeene ee Pee. Deller. We 
refer to any publisher in New England as to our reliability. Address, The Colwabian, 13, 15, 17 Otis St, Boston, Mass. 


Ae or Ly, 4 a ee 


the best fiction and most helpful topier » 




















Columbian, America’s Great National Literary Succ 





in the garden can LANET JR.” NO. 4 HILL-DROPPING 
> SEEDER and SINGLE-WHEEL MOE, CULTIVATOR, RAKE and PLOW. The 
S. aamount of work you can do with itis wonderful-and everything 
_ it does is better done thamyoucoulddeitenyother way. 
There gre a scgre. more “Planet Jr.’? Tools for 
farmers and gardeners—each the best ever devised for its © 
particular work. Sendfor 1 net Jr.) Book (19ar 


edition) and learn about them. Free apo Postal card request. 





MILLE 
LOUDON 
COLUMBIAN 


S. L, Allen & Co., 1107 Market §t., Philadelphia. 
_ ee RED JUNE 


Raspberries, ‘cxsor Plums. 
TRIUMPH, GREENSBORO, CAPT. EDE. PEACHES. 
All the new and latest Strawberries and Blackberries. 


Full lve of Nursery Stock. Our Catalogue will save you money—send fortit. 


MYER & SON, BRIDGEVILLE, DEX. 





TAA 


STRAWBERRIES AND FINE FRUIT. 


Do you intend Planting, any Strawber Raspberries, Biackberries, Currant oose- . 
berries, Fine Fruit or Novelties? Then sen at tee ‘64-Page Catalogue. ‘The Beautital caitan i 


Berry,Marions Favorite Raspberry, Young Early Strawberry, - ‘phen | ’ } 

Oregon Blackberry, Seediess Blackberry Columbian, Grape aid Peart Gooseberry prey of it 

We have perhaps the largest stock of Smali Fruit Plants in Ohio if not in the United States, and 
logue Published. Free. Address. 


our Catalogue is the Most Complete Smail Fruit'Cata 
There is a track of over one hundred When tramps| D. BRANDT, BOX 308, BRPMEM CEO 
acres about the main university building. seek work and ra a 


There are many grand old trees around ) ; : get -it THE, y FARM ANN Al “FOR 
| i897 


Oxford, the most rare of which: are the 0 WT LOOK 
The BEST - 


cedars of Lebanon. Tliere is a beautiful IS ENCOUR-: 
Hundreds of illustrations; remarkable Novelties, ; 


walk leading out into the broad meadows AGING. 
and pastures; and crosses a beautiful It is ‘also en 
“Phe Leading American Seed Catal tar Mailed FREE to atl. 


brook; it is called Addison’s Walk, after’ couraging 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tractive advertisement. Here is an op-1 
portunity to: show your skill. The success- 
ful competitor’ will be duly announced ‘in 
this paper. I will sée personally that the 
“writer of the best advertisement gets” the 
©. A.>Green. 


for only ONE DOLLAR, the price & 
of THE PBrERSON aione, This § 
offer is un edented even in & 
this era of cheap reading, and for & 
liberality, attractiveness and & 
genuine value for the money has & 
never been surpassed. : 


N MAGAZINE is the best of the doJlar-a-year magazines, Each month it & 


= 
ao 

oe. 
€ LY 
SONG 
CAR 


wore | 
oL0odes To 


RE Oshoult 
HE\NE w YORK 
lsumpAY WoRLDS’ 
6150.00 ARTIST ; 


This placé has a population of 15,000, 
Oxford University consists of twenty-four 
different colleges; each of these twenty- 
| four colleges has a separate building and 

faculty, and yet the studeits of all grad-| 
uate at Oxford. : 


READ SIGN 9 
THER Sipe of THIS 








if territory asked for is unoccupied, Address, : 
MUNNSVILLE PLOW CO. - Munnsville, W. Y. | & Ai AG A [ N f OF te R 
We offer Green’s Fruit “te ; 


Grow 1 THE 
we - year ly clubs of five contains 110 es of choice reading, embracing every branch of Literature, Art, Biography @ 
subscriptions all for $ % and Fiction, tified with 80 illustrations, embellished with a rich cover. and ali printed on 2 


Or fine cream-tinted paper. Wit i 
Weekly Tribune and Fruit sea: gent GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER — 
e 


4s 














of a family f | reading i ONE YEAR 
Grower for 50 cts. Or Fruit supplied. “REMIT PROMPT Y, 5 


C and we will send you the HARE AND THE | FOR 
rower with Green’s six books 
or G , n 

sreen's four books for 35 cts. 


Sinpie cop ot Fertncow wis PETERSON MAGAZINE | $1,005 
GASOLINE ENGINES. | | ss waceemilite ah 3 


stamps. No free copies. 
Are the best for pump- Munsey’s azine, 1 00 } 2 


OTHER OFFERS 
ur Pri 
ing. grifiding sad saw- a Ho mp’n, 








the great writer of that name. In this when you can 
country it would be called ‘Lovers’ Lane, buy cherry 
being a very romantie’ place where Addi- trees, pear, 
son used to walk and Compose hig essays. plum and ap-| : : 
One of the college buildings was en-| oe. ple trees ag GRAND ADVERTISING OFFER. | 
dowed largely by a wealthy patron, with od inieentionh such* sacrifice’ * # 

the provision that every year services | prices as we offer. Now is the time to plant’ : 

should be held in the tower thereof. This |‘a cherry orchard. Nothing will yield you: 
requirementis lived up to, Each year the | better profit. Write at once for particulars. for Soe 
president and the faculty ascend the tower, | - GREEN’S NURSERY CoO.,, . 

and in the presence of 10,000 of the citj- ester, N. ¥, & 


These two publications may'be sent to separate ad- & 
dresses. if desired. SHOW YOUR APPRECIATION of & 
this offer by securing at Jeast one new subscriber, and i 
guding his or her nanieand money with your rem! 
Your friend will thank you for this bargain, E} 
SPECIAL—Inciude 35e. extra in your i e ($l. 
all) and we will forward you post- a copy of 
PRESIDENTIAL COOK Boox, Contai pages 
ral New Yorker, 1,400 recipes as used by the White House 


We can save you money on er Remit HE PE OMP HY 
‘puplication in Combination with, Sdoe, ne. Dr y T TERSON i} ; A + 
PETERSONS | bs 4° > @Begisteted Letter. 104 5th Ave. New York.. 











Pub, 
‘or Bot, 
ing for Gardeners- 
Florists and iursery, 
VAN DUZEM GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, 0. |' 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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—Mr. George T., Loomis,’ of Attica, N. 
’ ¥., the town where the Red Cross currant 
originated,’ writes us, that he ‘has pur- 
chased of the originator the fruit of this, 
and the other ‘currants’ for several years, 
and that the size of the Red Cross fruit 
\runs large, that the quality is fine. Two 
years ago the crop was very large. ‘ The 
past season the crop was not so large, 
owing to the past bad Spring. 

—We have thirty barrels of select North- 
ern Spy apples: at. $1.25 per barrel, and 
thirty barrels of No. 2 Northern Spy 
apples at 75¢c per barrel, ready for ship- 
ment any day. We ship:by freight at 
purchaser’s risk. _We have two hundred 
Gilt Edge Baldwins in cold. ‘storage at 
Rechester, N. Y., which will ‘be for ‘sale 
in April, May or June. ; 

—It pays to set out shade trees around 
the orchard to protect the trees from 
storms; they also assist greatly in beauti- 
fying the premises. 

—For largest yield of perfect - berries, 
two favorable seasons are necessary. 











and our instruct- 
ion BY ; 
will prepare 
Young Women and Men 
tooccupy positions of trust. We also instructinBook- 
keeping, Penmanship, Commerc 
po efor cao in any department of busi 
su re 
eR at once the most. inexpensive and thorough 


Baal cette Beatie Gauss eee Nes 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
NO. A-2 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO,N.Y. 












Horse Owners! .Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


os A Safe Speedy and Positive Curt, 
The Safest, Best BL STER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle. § PERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. im ce scar or blem 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
ere $1.50 per. bottle, rae einen, = 
n ex eharges °. 
Serie mee @Sena for descriptive circulars, x 
TEE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland -Q 













(WHERE IT 
WHERE THE \sHouLD Gop 


HEAT GOES. 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

Two. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

f TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 

a filled at WHOLESALE price, and-secures 

HW ansgency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No, 96 Furnace &t., ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 





Do You Know Five Farmers? 


Do you know them well enough to 
speak to them on a matter that will 
interest them and be of profit to them 
and to you? 

IF SO, I want your name and address 
on a postal card, and will give you full 
particulars promptly. 


if You Know More Than Five 
farmers you can make the business that 
much more profitable. It is a business 
of which you will not be ashamed. It 
has paid cash to more than two thou- 
sand persons the past year and it will 
do so for you. 
It requires only one cent investment. 
Now is thetime. Write the card to-day 
205 Star insurance Blag- 


J.T. EMERY, “””” CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. ' 









t because it is CHEAP 
; mGet the ..., 
iSECLIPSE” 
a i SPRAY PUMP 

tif you want to do business. It 
* knocks them all out. 
»s Send for Catalogue. 
; MORRILL & MORLEY 
oon rat BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





prnruc 50 PER CENT. 
READ! REDUCTION, 
LADIES NOW nerdortoredince FORMERLY 


o 
quickly our jsm-. 
mene k of . 
Watches, we have : 
of 50 per ct. am all prices of 
dus this advertement with your full addrew, 
and we will forward you by «xpress this elegant, richly 
yewelled Watch for free examination, and if you think it 
vial m appearance to any 40 GULD WATCH a 
Great Reduction Price, $4.4 
aod express charges—and it 1s yours: otherwise have it 
tetupned at our expense. Jt 1s the best a 
cheapest Watch 


thon, was formerly sold 
Firasenecl eos so pare 
* AB wi ir 
pie FREE if Sas Eied wee 
‘you bey, or cm 
Wrote. ¥ ne tes way not Inst long. 
., Dept. 
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7 KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 50. Ridgeville, ind 
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DO YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 


i : Lots of LE 
~ us p 
M Re eR ee ee Sorat 
7 I 3 best chance ever had; sen. 
atonce. We will i daehyou_ Address 
euemmmrmms HARTZ & GRAY. 407, fork City j 
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supply houses; best 
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life. 
leafy growth. It makes the leaves, stalks 
and tender shoots of almost everything 
large and of a deep green. 
" intoxicating in its nature and must be 
used with careful skill by the fruit grower. 
It is easy to get too much into the soil and 
thus induce too much succulent growth of 
plant and tree and make the fruit too 
soft. 
have too much of it for fruit in propor- 
tion to «he other manurial elements it con- 
tains. 
The clovers and cowpeas will extract it 
from the air, 4nd store it in their rocts 
and stems. Plowed under, these soils will 
not only add humus to the soil, but liberal 
quant‘ties of nitrogen, and at very little 
cost. 
manures when purchased in almost any 
of the common forms, such as in dried 
blood, tankage, or the mineral nitrates. 
The latter are found in vast beds of ni- 
trate of soda, etc., in. South America, 
where there is no rain to dissolve them 
and dissipate the nitrogen. 
danger: of using stable manure in small 
quantities, 
loads per acre of ordinary composition 
every two or three years, or 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or 200 pounds of tankage 
so often on ordinary fruit plantations. 
But be-careful not to induce too. vigorous 
growth. 


VAN DEMAN PAPERS, 


Manrues for the Fruit Grower. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


Gue of the great questions of the day 
fer fruit growers as well as for all other 
tillers of the soil is, How shall we most 
effectually and most cheaply enrich our 
land? How can we make our trees and 
plants produce the biggest crops of the 
best fruit? There can be few, or, perhaps, 
no questions arise in the mind of more 
importance to the fruit growers than these. 
They pertain to the vital parts of the 
whole business. 

There are certain facts which may very 
preperly be called “primer science” that 
lay at the foundation of the whole subject 
of soil fertilization. Of the seventy ele- 
ments of nature there are thirteen that 
enter into the composition of plant struc- 
tures, Some of these are metals and 
some are not. Some are found in the earth 
and some in the air. Nearly all ordinary 
tillable soils contain an abundance of 
these which have their home in the earth, 
such as iron, silicon (glass), etc.; but there 
are two of them that are often taken out 
by frequent cropping, until there is not 
enough left to supply the needs of the veg- 
etable life which we attempt to grow upon 
it. These are potassium and phosphorus. 
Potassium is a hard, bluish white metal 
which is always found naturally in com- 
bination with other substances with which 
it readily unites. The form in which serves 
plant life is called potash. -Pure phos- 
phorus is a solid substance, but rather 
plastic in its nature, is translucent and 
colorless, but like potassium is almost uni- 
versally combined with other things. In 
plant structures, and, previously in the 
soil, it is found as phosphoric acid, which 
is a chemical mixture with oxygen and 
hydrogen. Nitrogen is a gas, which, in 
its pure form, constitutes four-fifths of the 
air. Combined with certain other elements 


it forms ammonia’ and the various nitrates, 


in which forms plants and all other living 
forms of organized matter imbibe it. 

Without these three things, potash, phos- 
phorie acid and nitrogen, no plant can ex- 
ist; nor can any one of them be spared. 
The sooner this fact is plainly fixed in the 
mind and the clearer the understanding of 
it the sooner and the better will the fruit 
grower know how to go about his business. 

But there are certain other things that 
he needs to know, that are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of vegetable phy- 
siology and nutrition, and, in which pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen figure 
conspicuously. It is, how and why they 
are useful to plants, or in other words 
how they help them to grow, where to 
get them most easily, and how to use them 
most advantageously. 

Potash is one of the most active agents 
in stimulating plant growth. It may 
truly be said to be the backbone of all 
fertilizers, whether they are home-made 
or bought in the markets. It causes a 
healthy, solid growth of wood, leaf, fruit 
seed and grain. Plenty of potash gives a 
rich flavor. to the fruits and induces the 
ether metallic substances, such as iron, 
to paint them with rich colors. While it 
is not the paint itself (iron is), it is the 
brush.. It is claimed by a few advanced 
culturists that they can make the flavor 
and color in proportion to the potash used. 
The soil naturally contains much of it, 
but-a large part of it is in unavailable 
forms. Stirring the soil, and exposing it 
to the action of the air and rain ‘will not 
only help to dissolve these forms, ‘but they 
will enable the potash to dissolve other 
substances and set free needed elements. 
But do as we may, the continued crop- 
ping will reduce the amount of available 
potash in the soil, so that we must add 
more from outside. or receive less abundant 
erops. The ordinary farm manures usually 
contain fair quantities of it; but some- 
times they are quite deficient in this es- 
sential ingredient. Wood ashes, if made 
from hard wood, and unleached, have 
from 2 to 5 per cent. of it. But the great 
mines of Germany contain inexhaustible 
stores of it in various combinations with 
common salt and other minerals. Muriate 
and sulphate of potash are two very val- 
uable and cheap forms in which it may be 
bought. Kainit is another good composi- 


tion, but not nearly so rich in actual, avail- 


able potash as the two just named. If 


500 to 1,000 pounds of either of these are 
put on an acre there will be a marvelous 
change in the amount and character of the 


DONT DO IT production of fruit. 
NEVER BUY A; Phosphoric acid enters into the deepest 
recesses of living organic structures. It 
SQUIRT GUN is a part of the most vital parts. It is 


found in the protoplasm of the minutest 
cells. 
know. Seeds are the richest in it of all 
parts of a plant. 
animals contain it, as well as their ex- 
crements, and it is from this source that 
we get the greater part of that which we 
need that and are not able to get from the 
soil. 
stored in the ground. 
the best plan is to get pure, dissolved bone 
or phosphate rock. 
decayed remains of the bones of extinct 
animals mixed up with lime and other mat- 
ter making a sort of stony material. 
500 or 1,000 pounds of either of these 
finely pulverized substances. are applied to 
an acre of land it will invigorate the crops 
for several years afterward. 


Just how it acts no one seems to 


The bones and nerves of 


Cultivation will help to release that 
When we buy it, 
The latter is only: the 
If 
Nitrogen acts like a charm upon plant 


It causes a rapid, tender, succulent, 


It is almost 


The richest ‘stable manures often 


For foruge crops it is all right. 


It is indeed the most costly of all 


There is no 


perhaps not more than ten 


Do not fear to apply plenty of potash 


and phosphoric acid, which are hardly 
likely or possible to be put on in excess, 
Moreover, they are not easily lost in the 
soil, and some good judges say they are 
never lost. One thing be very sure to do, 
and that is, to manure wisely and with 
a liberal hand. 


H. E. Van Deman. 











Ask Your Friends if they intend to read 
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Grower this year 








Locating The Pear Orchard., 





A slightly descending slope is most fa- 
vorable in order to precipitate drainage 
and the discharge of surplus surface wa- 
ter, but it is not essential that any par- 
ticular point of the compass should ‘be 
secured. Shelter from the rake of the 
wind is important. The pear is a com- 
panionable tree and will Iuxuriate when 
supported by other trees around it. In 
close garden culture a degree ‘of humidity 
is preserved arid there is less evaporation 
from the foliage where the strong winds 
are broken, the growth will be more vig- 
orous and healthy. ‘There must, however, 
be sufficient air and sunlight to mature 
the wood and the fruit. If the site is 
high, it will be an advantage to plant an 
evergreen belt to the windward, both for 
the health of the trees and also to pre- 
vent the falling of the fruit during high 
winds. On the other hand, a low, cold 
and peaty position, subject to fogs and 
frosty nights, is objectionable. A strong, 
retentive loam inclining to clay is a pref- 
erable soil. 





Subscribers Take Notice. 





There are a few subscribers on our 
books who are behind with their payments 
for subscriptions, and pay no attention to 
our petitions, which we reluctantly cancel 
with this issue. Therefore, our sub- 
seribers who have not paid their dues will 
not get the Fruit Grower after this issue, 
unless they renew their subscription 
promptly now. We make this statement 
so that those people will understand why 
they do not get their Fruit Grower as 
usual. We trust those friends will send 
on the subscription price for Green’s Fruit 
Grower for 1896. This will be thankfully 
received, and they will be entered for the 
full year with premium for 50c., and the 
premiums we offer are exceedingly tempt- 
ing. Kindly remember that we publish 
this paper as a business, and mail it(for a 
price only. Kindly give this your prompt 
attention, and oblige. 





The Orchard. 





He who plants a tree, plants a joy, 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 


—A farm without an orchard will not 
sell. 

—Peach pits for growing stock trees 
should be from the fruit of seedlings or 
natural fruit trees. 

—Tramp the snow around/the stems of 
Young fruit trees else the mice may bur- 
row under, eat off the bark and injure’ the 
trees, 

—A common method of planting peach 
pits in the Delaware and Maryland peach 
sections is to sow them in drills the latter 
part of October, the furrows being four 
feet apart and two inches deep and the pits 
two to four inches apart. 

—A good orchard, if well cultivated, will 
take care of the interest on the mortgage; 
the thing to do is to have the orchard just 
the size of the mortgage. While waiting 
for the orchard to grow, Green’s Fruit 
Grower will take care of the mortgage. 
The mortgage slowly dies in the presence 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

~The Numbo, Paragon and Ridgely 
chestnuts are as much alike as three peas. 

—Luther Burbank, of California, grew 
12,000 seedling chestnuts and selected two 
of the most promising. 'These are said to 
be of a quality not inferior to native sorts, 
and of size and appearance that will com- 
mand the market. 

—Watch the temperature of the fruit 
house ‘or cellar.. Keep it as low as you 
can down to 33 degrees. Open the win- 
dows at night if necessary to let in cold 
air, and close on warm days that are lia- 
ble to come any time in the winter. Even- 
ness of temperature is very important. 

—The growing of chestnuts has become 
quite a fad, and there are many large 
orchards ready for bearing. Chestnut tim- 
ber land is cleared off and the strong 
sprouts are grafted as soon as large 
enough. We hear that the chestnut worm 
in sprout land is interfering with the suc- 
cess of some growers, being prevalent and 
destructive. Some way must be found to 
prevent the ravages of this pest. 

—I notice the following freaks in na- 
ture: A red June apple tree has ripened 
the second crop of apples, and an early 
peach tree has ripened the second crop of 
peaches this year. I have a Vergenese 
grape that has ripened without turning 
red. They were as green looking when 
ripe as the Niagara, except a few bunches, 
which colored nicely. Can you account for 
the absence of color?—L. A. Michels. 

—Our friend, J. S. Woodward, tells the 
Rural New Yorker, that the proper way 
to feed apples to cows is to have them 
ripe and sound. Green or rotten apples 
are not good food for anything. ‘The cows 
should never be given a full feed of them 
at first, or given them on an empty stom- 
ach. At the first the cow should have no 
more than two or three quarts once a 
day, but this may be increased so that in 
ten days she may be safely fed one peck 
twice a day, and if a very large cow, twice 
this quantity. In all cases the cows should 
have some dry food when eating apples, 
and as apples are quite rich in nutritive 
ratio—1 to 8—she should have something 
like clover hay or wheat bran to balance 
the ration. If, when feeding liberally on 
apples, the hay should happen to be largely 
clover, then it would be well to add a lit- 
tle corn meal to the provender; say, make 
it one-third each corn meal, cotton-seed 
meal and wheat bran. It is safer to cut 
the apples before feeding.—Farm Journal. 
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*LOUDON RASPBERRY PRBE-: 
MIUM.—F our strong plants of. 
Loudon Red Raspberry (also. 
two Eulalia—Ostrich Plume. 
plants), will be mailed free to. 
every subscriber to Green’s. 
Fruit Grower, who sends us. 
50 cents for one year’s sub-. 
scription, naming this. as his. 
premium. Cut out this coupon. 
. and send with your subscrip-. 

tion. ‘ 
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Abundance Plum, 





The Abundance is one of the best of the 
Japans in this region. Professor Bailey 
says: “It is the best known of the Jap- 
anese varieties in the North, and its popu- 
larity is deserved.” Although it is not as 
free from injury by curculio here as the 
Burbank, it is less injured than any other 
varieties. E. S. Carman, editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, says: “The Abun- 
dance plum at the Rural Grounds is a 
sight to behold. The branches are wreaths 
of fruit, and they, as well as the tree it- 
self, are held up by props and ropes. Some 
of the plums are beginning to color; all are 
of good size, and though the old marks of 
the curculio sting are engraved on most of 
them, no injury seems as yet to have re- 
sulted. For twenty years, off and on, the 
Rural New Yorker has tried so-called cur- 
culio proof plums. We have never used in- 
secticides or jarred the trees to destroy 
them, and we have never before had a 
stock of plums. Plums are not raised in 
the vicinity simply because people are not 
willing to put themselves to the trouble of. 
jarring the trees, and they know from ex- 
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perience that they cannot raise plums with- 
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out doing so. Now hete we have the 
Abundance loaded dewn with beautiful 
fruit, while not a precaution has been 
taken to destroy the curculio. Blessed be 
the Abundance. It is well named.” 





Ten Acres. 





A farm of ten acres can be made to 
produce all of most things a large family 
needs, and can be run at small expense. 
To begin with, a driving horse and two 
cows can be kept on it, at small expense, 
and the horse will give a world of pleas- 
ure to the family, while the cows, if so 
managed that one gs fresh in the spring 
and the other in the fall, will furnish milk 
and cream in abundance, and ought in ad- 
dition to furnish all the butter needed. 
Then a quarter of an acre of poultry yard 
stocked with forty or fifty hens will give 
eggs and chickens in abundance, and a few 
turkeys for Thankgiving and the _ holi- 
days. Ag acre in garden and small fruit 
will furnish vegetables and fruits sufficient 
for the family wants, so that there will be 
a@ constant succession from the time aspar- 
agus comes in April until winter sets in, 
and then the cellar will be stocked with 
canned fruits and vegetables. to 
through the winter. Allowing two acres 
of land for pasture, one for garden and 
truck patch, which includes small fruits, 
and half an acre for ornamental grounds 
around the house, we have six and a half 
acres left to cultivate. 





Apples. 

Parly Harvest.—One of the best early 
apples for all parts of the State. 

Yellow Transparent.—A Russian variety 
that promises to supersede the Early Har- 
vest. ' 

Red Astrachan.—A valuable early sort, 
for home use or market. 

Oldenburg (Duchess- of Oldenburg).—A 
valuable summer variety, suited to all sec- 
tions. - 

Sweet Bough.—The. best early sweet 
apple for all sections. 

Porter.—A choice. autumn variety, for 
home use or market. 

Gravenstein.—Hsteemed chiefly because 
of its good quality. One of the best early 
autumn sorts for home use or market. 

Maiden’s Blush.—A valuable fall variety 
in all sections, for home use or market. 
Is subject to the apple scab and is greatly 
benefited by applications of fungicides. 

Bailey’s Sweet.—A choice winter des- 
sert variety. Sometimes. affected by bit- 
ter rot. 

Rome Beauty.—The best winter market 
variety for Southern Ohio, and does well 
in the central part of the State. It is 
greatly benefited by applications of Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Baldwin.—One of the best winter va- 
rieties for the northern part of the State, 
but is a fall apple in the southern counties. 
Very prolific; bears every other year; not 
seriously affected by apple scab. 

Grimes’ Golden.—Valuable for market 
or home use in all parts of the State, al- 
though it becomes a fall apple in the ex- 
treme southern portion. Its chief merit 
is high quality. Not subject to apple scab 
and is liable to be damaged by late spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture. 

York Imperial.—A good market variety 
for the central portion of the State. 

Rhode Island Greening.—A valuable 
early winter variety, in the northern part 
of the State, either for home use or 
market. : 

Rambo.—A highly esteemed dessert ap- 
ple, but rather difficult to grow on account 
of the apple scab,’hence is benefited by 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. 

Northern Spy.—A’ fall apple in most 
parts of the State, but: in a few localities 
in Northern Ohio it is a profitablé winter 
variety. Very subject to apple scab and 
the apple worm, hence is greatly bene- 
fited by spraying. 

Ben Davis.—Does much better in South- 
ern than in Northern Ohio, but in no part 
of the State can it be grown to such per- 
fection as in Southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri. It is an early and prolific bearer, 
of poor quality; is greatly benefited by 
spraying with Bordeaux. 

Jonathan.—A choice variety for home 
use, also for market, when well grown. 
Tree a slow grower, hence should be top- 
grafted. 

Stark.—A reliable winter variety, but 
usually does not color sufficiently for 
market. 





W.N. Y. Horticultural Society. 





The annual meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society will be 
held at Rochester January 27th and 28th. 
Mr. John Hall, of that city, is secretary. 





—Tne proper preparation for an apple 
orchard is deep, rich, mellow soil that will 
not become water soaked. 

—It is rarely a good plan to try many 
new or untried varieties, even for home 
use. Select those that have been fully 
tested. 





New Cure for Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, 
etc. Free to our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that 
the new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has 
proved an assured cure for all diseases 
caused by Uric acid in the blood, or by dis- 
ordered action of the Kidneys or urinary 
organs. It is a wonderful discovery, with 
a record of 1,200 hospital ¢ures in 30 days. 
It acts directly upon the blood and kid- 
neys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in malaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., 
of Washington, testifies in the New York 
Christian Witness that Alkavis com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many 
ladies also testify to its curative powers 
in disorders peculiar to womanhood. So 
far the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers of this new remedy, 
and they are so anxious to prove its value 
that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who is a Sufferer from 
any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s Disease, Rheurhatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We 
advise all Sufferers to send their names 
and address to the company, and receive 
the Alkavis. free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 





It has been demonstrated beyond doubt that 
Catarrhal Deafness can be and is being per- 
manently cured in thousands of cases by the 
use of the new discovery, and invention, 
kncwn. as Aerial Medftation. This treatment 
is: based on purely scientific principles and 
has received the highest ehdorsement from 
the Medical Profession, and has been used 
with phenomenal success in over twelve 
thousand cases in this country alone. Those 
of our readers who know persons afflicted 
with deafness, are urged to send the names 
and addresses of such persons to Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Cincinnati, O., a reputable physician 
of the highest professional and moral stand- 
ing, and he will send full particulars and 
medicines for 3 months’ treatment free. 





Mr. J. H. Plummer, publisher of Woman’s 


World and Jenness Miller Monthly, offers 
00 in prizes to th rsons making the 
number of m the 
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Bee Notes. 





—Aristotle numbered bees among civil 
people. . 

—The early writers believed that bees 
could hear. 

—A temperature of from 70 to 80 de- 
grees Fahr. is. more favorable to keep- 
ing honey liguid than a lower tempera- 
ture. 

—Pliny said: for the uses: of life bees 
labor, work, ordain. a . commonwealth, 
have their private councils, their public 
warlike actions, and haye morality. ; 

—About one-half: of the wild bees, ac- 
cording to Prof. Braner, have drones with 
stings, and some of. the wild -bees are 
only one thirty-third of an inch in 
length. : 

~The average weight ofa prime swarm 
of bees is six pounds, the heaviest being 
eight pounds, and the lightest five and 
one-half pounds. Second swarms average 
three pounds. 

—The time that a colony will be actually 
out of a laying queen, from. the date of 
dequeening to the laying of a new one 
reared -by the ,bees alone, will be from 
about ‘twenty to thirty days.—Southern 
Farmer. 





Prof. H. E. Van Deman says that dur- 
ing his recent trip through portions of the 
Middle and Western States, he saw many 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, and they 
liked the paper. 





If you are anxicus to find the most 
reliable blood-purifier, read in Ayer’s Al- 
manac the testimonials of those who have 
been cured of such terrible diseases as 
catarrh, rheumatism, and scrofula, by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Then govern 
yourself accordingly. 





New Money Making Invention. 


I am so thankful to Mrs. Wymen for her 
experience. Being out of employment, I or- 
dered 2 dozen of the New Patent Aluminum 
Cases for attaching photographs to tomb- 
stones, from M World Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
O. Cases are indestructible, will last forever 
and make a beautiful appearance on any 
monument. Anyone can put it.on in 2 min- 
utes. I sold 6 the first day, profit $12. In 8 
days my profits were $49. Everybody is glad 
of a chance to buy, as they are handsome 
and yet so cheap. Sister made $19 last week 
selling elegant Aluminum Door-plates and 
house numbers for the same firm. Anyone 
can do as we if they try. JOHN C. B—. 











THE QUEEN BUTTER MAKER. 
The Scientific Wonder. 

The article that appeared in the columns 
of Green’s Fruit Grower for December 
regarding the “Queen Butter Maker’ has 
attracted universal attention. Over 2,000 
letters have been received from this paper 
alone asking for further information, and 
it is quite evident; a very lively interest is 
taken in the invention: that relieves the 
family of one of the’ greatest. drudgeries 
connected with the daily work. 

As our readers are aware,.the “Queen 
Buttter Maker” is entirely unlike any other 
churn ever made, both-in principle and 
practice, in that it depends entirely upon 
the great agitation given the cream by au 
ingenious system of cog gearing that agi- 
tates the cream a thousand times more 
strongly that the old dasher, ‘and the 
butter comes at once—it must come. 

The Queen Butter Maker Co., 56 E. 
8rd street, Cincinnati, O., own the pat- 
ents, and it is evident that the “Queen” 
is a thoroughly practical -machine for 
making butter in: a few: minutes, that 
mere butter is made by this process than 
by any other. Experts in butter making 
in all parts of the country, do not:hesitate 
to say, that.they have tested the “Queen” 
over.and over, and pronounce-it a wonder, 
that it is thorowghly practical, does just 
what is claimed for it and that the grain 
of the butter is equally as fine, if not finer, 
brought by this-process, as that. produced 
by any ordinary churn, and very easily 
clee ned. 

Experienced canvassers state, ‘‘they never 
seen anything sell like the ‘Queen,’ they make 
easily from $45.00 to $100.00 a week, without 
a bit of trouble.’’ A widow lady, Mrs. Byers, 
in em my with three children to care 
for, who had never sold anything before 
states ‘“‘she made $7.50 a day in addition to 
taking care of her family.’’ 

The “Queen” is a wonder not only in 
butter making but in money making as 
well, and our readers would do well to ob- 
tain one of them and see how easily it is 
to sell what every one wants to buy. 
Merrill Cline, of New. York, finds ‘‘that hard 
times or no hard times, when he makes but- 
ter in two minutes before a farmer’s wife 
the handle of the old dasher lifts heavier 
than ever and they hustle around and get the 
price of the ‘Queen’ somehow.” 

Mr. Burt, of Ohio, said: ‘‘He always draws 
a crowd when he makes butter with the 


Queen, and people never tire of seeing the 
wonder over and over.’’ 


The Butter Maker is highly indorsed by 
dairymen and by experts at test stations, 
and by everybody that has seen it. 

Any one can obtain an illustrated price 
list with terms to’agents and secure terri- 
tery by addressing the company named 
abcve. 

















We have a large surplus of the finest 
Dwarf pear trees we have ever grown, 
which we offer at sacrifice prices. Send at 
once for particulars, and plan to plant an 
orchard of Dwarf pear, cherry and plum 
trees, all of which we can sell you at un- 
heard of prices. ' 
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Pulverizer 


“THE DIAMOND" 
STEEL FRAME 


REVERSIBLE AND ADJUSTABLE 


PULYVERIZER. 


Is Especialy 
Designed for use 
in Vineyard and 
Orchard. Easily 
Changed to throw 
The Soil TO or 
FROM the center, 
_Send for Special 
# Circular. 


pet 





OHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 


BATAWIA, N. Y., U. S. A. 








are grown on ridge rows of any size or shape. 


agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars, 


THE Z. BREED WEEDER C0., 


THE ZEPHANIAH BREED WEEDERS 


have now been on the market for four years and have 
proved themselvés to be invaluable in all crops and 
soils. Hand hoeing and weeding can be almost, if not 
entirely, done away with where they are used intej- 
ligently. Nine styles and sizes made. Nos. 1 and 2 
are 2 horse machines and cultivate clean, in the row 
as well as out, 25 to 30 acres per day. 
for 1 horse, cultivate 10 to 15 acres a day. No. 6, a1 horse 
be-tween-the-row cultivator. No.7, hand weeder and 
hoe combined, for small garden. No. 8’small wheel 
hand weeder, for onions and all other vegetables 
grown in asimilar way. The latter is a wonderful too} 
= = and worth its cost many times over in one season, 
and for use vn ail crops in a gar@$n where a horse cannot be worked it is invaluable. ‘ 
has a portion of its fingers adjustable so it can work the entire surface of the ground where crops 


Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 


No.4, 1 horse, 


No farmer, gardener. nurseryman, or small-fruit 


grower should commence the season of ’97 without one or more of these machines, Hustling 


Address . 





26 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass, 





The difference between 
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p< must be “up-to-date.” Our 
bz 4 correct selection of these. 
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“Up-to-date” Seeds 
* “Down-to- 


7 i Success and Failure in farming or gardening, lies in 

having crops that will bring the tep market price. To do this, your varieties 
1897 GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL will guide you to 
( It is freeto Seed B 
If interested in Poultry send for our Live Stock and Poultry Supply Catalogue also. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 21, 





date’”’ Prices 


ayers who write for it. 


(Seedsmen to the Money Makers,) 
& 219 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Elberta Peach. 





So many varieties of fruits are intro- 
duced with a great flourish only to be dis- 
carded in the course of a few years. Some 
kinds, however; seem to insure permanent 
popularity, whick isa sign of their value. 
The. Elberta Peach is. one of these. It 
seems rather ‘to grow in popularity—as 
the years roll:by. It is considered the most 
desirable of all the yellow flesh peaches— 
Crawford’s Yellow. excepted. Possibly 
some of its popularity comes from its high 
coloring. It is one of the darkest of all, 
in this respect approaching a nectarine— 
Meehan’s Monthly. 





—Blackberries are a profitable fruit and 
may be grown with little labor on almost 
every farm. 





It is surprising to peo- 
ple who have been buy- 
ing trees of agents at 
high prices to see the 
low prices. at which we 
sell the. highest grade 
of nursery stock. ‘We 
deal - direct with the 
consumer. This is;the 
explanation. There are 
many more people to be surprised on this 
subject before the year is over. Send for 
sacrifice prices of cherries, plum and dwarf 
pear trees. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











NEW 


PLUMS 


B TATGE 
7” The Best. 
S MILTON 
ss * The Earliest. 
CHAS. DOWNING 
"Most Beautiful. 
Send for catalogue, 
Silas Wilson Co., 
Atlantic, la. 











NEVER! NEVER! 
Never buy a washer 


orld’s Washer. 
Greatest labor saver 
of modern times. 
. Washes easy. Clothes 
clean, sweet, white as 
snow. Sent on trial 
anywhere. I pay 
freight. Circulars 
free. C. E. ROSS, 







116 Clean St., Lincoln, Ils. 


SURPRISING. OFFER 


You will Wonder How We 
Manage to Do It. 











FOR ONLY. $1.25 we will have sent to your 
Journal, 


address, one year: Ladies’ Home 
Modes, by May, Manton, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower . Ladies’ Home Journal is too well 


known to need any: praise from 
us. ‘Modes,’ by May Manton, is a prominent 
New York fashion magazine. ‘Its thirty-six 
pages are: filled with handsome ‘illustrations 
of the latest European’ and, American fash- 
ions for women, misses and children, with 
valuable hints as ‘to the amount of goods re- 
quired for each ‘garment and how to make 
it. ‘Subscription price is one dollar per year. 
Green’s Fruit Grower, we are told by com- 
petent parties, grows better and better every 
year. If you-have already the Fruit Grower 
and wish to accept this offer we will extend 
Fruit Grower one year or send it to address 
of your friend and balance of offer to your 
address. Remember, you can have all three 
papers one year for only $1.25. Send all 
orders to GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


IN PARTICULAR. ; 
POWER 


HAND, 
WIND PUMPS 
IN 


MILL \\qae | 
AND GENERAL 


©THE DEMING CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 


HENION & HUBBELL, Chicago. 
C.J. JAGER CO, Boston. 
BRR ng - ae iy a 9 : a 
arris Pump & Supp'y Co., Pittsburgh. 
Agents Grane Colipeny, Kedeas City. 
Crane Company, San Francisco. 
| Crane & Jack Co., Portland, Ore. 


and favorably 
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on spray pumps and spray 





Ask Yonr. Friends if they intend to read 
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Grower this year. 










Send for 32 page oe catalogue and treatise 


EPILEPSY irs 


I wish every Bonen in the U. 8. suffering with 
EPILEPSY OR FITS, to send for one of my large 
size bottles Free. 

DR. FRED, E. GRANT, Box 344, Kansas City,Mo 








BERRY BASKETS 
AND 
BERRY GRATES 


of all kinds, also material in the flat. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


MONROE CO. WEBSTER, N.Y. . . 


mm _LOW. 
Metal Wheels 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 

MPIRE G. CO., Quincy, Ill. 

















W\\ Wormy Fruit and = 
\ Leaf Blight of Apples, ay 

» Pears, Cherries, and 

#Plums prevented; also 









Spraying Outiits, Best in : 
the market. Thousandsin use @y 
Catalogue, describing all in- 
wa Sects injurious to fruit, mailed 
Sree. Address Z 


M. STAHL, Quincy, Il, 
SAVE MONEY © FRUIT PLANTS 


Strawberries a specialty. 3 Farms. Immense 
stock. A No. 1 plants. 50 best varieties straw- 
berry low. Also best Raspberries and Black- 
berries. Weship plants by the 100,900 to all sec- 
tions of the U.S. every year and save many men 
much money. Nurseries buy by the ton to sell 
again. Our ’97 catalogue tells why we can sell 
such choice stock so cheap. Write now. (If you 
ask, we send Free 44 doz. Brandywine Straw- 
bw de to first enquirer from each state.) 
O. A. E. Baldwin, Fruit St., Bridgman, Mich. 











| ye WANTED in every town to sell our 
patent Twentieth Century Dough Kneader 
and Cake Beater. Agents muking from $3.00— 
$10.00 a-day. For particulars address B. J. 
SPILKER M’F’G CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INFORMATION G O L DB) 


Worth its Weight in 


Without a sound brain, you cannot have a sound 
mind; without a sound mind you cannot enjoy life ot 
succeed'in business. A valuable book, of interest to 
all subjects.of mental or nervous troubles, on the 
brain, its diseases, their symptoms, causes and 
rational scientific treatment, how Insanity, Parslysis 


& Epilepsy can be prevented and cured will be sent free 

by Dr.H.W.STREETER, C.C. Bigd., Rochester, N.Y. 

a Week Eas home. A brand new 

#thing. No trouble to 

make $18 a week“easy. Write to us quick, 

ou will be surprised at how easy it can be done. 

Bend us your address anyway. It will be for your in- 

terest to investigate. Write to-day. You can posi- 

tively make $18 a week easy. ROYAL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.. Box T-C, Detroit, Mich. 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 





You work right around 








‘can find Relief from Rheumatism, Sciatica, Weak 


or Lame Back, Lamba, Neuralgia. Strains or 
Sprains, Lung and Chest Difficulties, and _ail 
troubles of a similar nature, by Ts DR. BAI- 
LEY’S CAPSICUM PLASTERS. 20c each, 3 for o0c, by 
mail, post-paid. EXCELSIOR CHEMICAL CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. Box 608, Rochester, N. Y: 


TRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY Plants 
‘by. the million. Don’t place your order uo 
til. you get my prices. How to Succeed With 

Berries and catalogue free. 
, I, A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 


@Q*e®s 0D S652 00098 


= SWEET PEAS: 


c) 
@ rieties of 
e 


We will send one-quarter pound to any 
address, postpaid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. 


Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. 


JERRY PLANTS | 


1 rieties: 
dl ym RB en 


a Cata’ eb. " 
‘R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Ichs 


















Please mention Gzeen’s Fruit 2 








WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
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ONE OF 


tT 
i 


CORNELL UNIVEE 


The older cherry plan 
were seldom anything 1 
settings along lanes a 
about farm buildings. 
trees have now passe‘ 
very recent years a ley 


growing has been aw: 
mand from canning fa 
no doubt been stimula 
abundant sale of ¢ 
throughout the East. 
yet scarcely planted i 
York in orchard blocks 
every reason to believe 
in the fruit if planters 
form themselves concer! 
ries, however, are now 


portant extent, particul: 
and the acreage is boun 
pack of canned sweet « 
ger than that of sour 
ern New York, in avera; 
tered plantings make uw 
canners cannot buy as « 
could if there were mo! 
tations. Consequently 
much from year to yea 
for the Fifth Judicial D 
considered to be nearly 
cherries and 150 tons oi 
The literature of the 
cherry growing is so n 
satisfactory, that I have 
to ascertain the best me 
for Western New York. 
sweet cherries is contrib 
H. Powell, Fellow-elect 
Cornell University, who 
George T. Powell, has 
ence with sweet cherries 
last summer and this, } 
as a special agent unde 
signed to extend hortic 
A full account of the 1 
ries will be found in ow 
All the pictures of che 
tin are made from life, « 
fruits exactly natural s 


trained eye, however, pic 
than the objects from 
made. 


Before proceeding to a 
general subject in hand, 
sary to define the terms 
which are used througho 
>. AOL! we > 3 = De t 


a 
AAA SSIICS 





EXIn £1y 
? ‘ . Cia! fon ol 1 
4s much confused. In th 
concéived the cultivated | 
.derived from two ances 
Sour Chefries (Prunus C 
characterized by a diffus 
round-headed growth an 
ering from the root, flow 
ters from lateral buds a 
ceding the leaves, the lat 
light or grayish green an 
narrowed at the top into 
roundish and always re 
and sour; the Sweet 
Avium), with tall-growin 
bark tending to peel off i 
flowers flimsy, in dense « 
spurs and appearing wit 
latter large and more or | 
ually taper-pointed, the f 
ored, spherical or heart-s 
either soft or hard and ¢ 
SOUR CHERRIES I 
NEW YOR 
The growing of sour ch 
New York is largely con 
ieties, the Montmorency 
rollo, and it is not yet 1 
which of the two is the r 
the long run. The prefe 
ally been given to the En 
it bears’ younger than th 
dark colored and very aci 
it popular with the canni 
now, however, the canne: 
the Montmorency in 
whilst not so sour as the 
ural state, it “cooks sour, 
lo is apt to develop a bitte 




























